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For the year Denver was the 
largest feeder sheep market 
and the third largest feeder 


cattle market. It has a large 


packer outlet as well, both to 


local packers and other packers 
who purchase liberally 


at Denver 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


Kansas City Stock Yards 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles rrom 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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FRANKLIN 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
AGGRESSIN Protects Your Sheep! 


ICKNESS can knock profits faster 
than anything, once it gets started 
in a flock. Losses from Hemor- 
rhagic Septicemia are large in many 
sections. This disease is also known 
as Shipping Fever, Sheep Plague or 
Sheep Cholera. Franklin Aggressin im- 
munizes with one dose. Careful sheep 
and goat men are vaccinating with it as 
a sure means of protection. 


Price 2 cents per cc. Normal dose 2 cc. 
For infected or exposed flocks, Franklin 










MAIL 
















Ovine H-S Bacterin is highly effective. 






























































Send for free booklets giving full details. 
Drug Store Agencies carry Franklin Bi- 
ologics, otherwise orders filled direct. 


0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO 


Also copy of latest Government 
No cost or obligation. — 


Name 





Please send your new booklet on dearasie + = icemia. 
Bulletin. 





LABORATORY: AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Other Sales Offices: Fort Worth, Amarillo, E] Paso, Marfa, Kansas City, 
Alliance, Wichita, Santa Maria. 





Address 





Rapid City. Calgary 


‘ 
\ 


Entered as Second Class Matter, Janiiary, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Ytah. 
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LOOK FOR THE WORTENDYKE LABEL 


Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 


Verybest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 


Distributed by Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. Write Direct to 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City WORTENDYKE MANUFACTURING CO 
In The Following States: RICHMOND, VA . 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, 
Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE 1889 
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Will brand a wet sheep equally as well as a dry one. 

Will stay on the sheep’s back as long as required—through 
any weather, wet or dry, hot or cold if properly applied. 

Will dissolve from the wool in the ordinary scour. 

Will not mat the fibres or injure the wool. 


Will permit the sheep being dipped and then at once branded, 
or vice versa. 


‘ oo brand more sheep per gallon than any other branding 
uid. 

















Black—Red—Green 
Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 
Palace Arms & Hdw. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. | ag eg my Da Rahew, Oregon 
Williams and Moore, Stockton, Calif. SALT LAKE CITY . s F eee lo, on” 
Nor. Calif. Wool Warehouse Co., San Francisco, Cal. Billings ‘Haw. Pig ety on, Co 
Flanigan Warehpuse an a Chas. F. Wiggs Bond-Baker Co., Roswell, N. M. 

T. C. Power & Co., Helena, Mont. Marshall Wells Hdw. Co., Billings, 


Great Falls, Spokane, Portland. 
Erb Hardware Co., Lewiston, Ida. 224 So. West Temple St. Monte Vista Hdw. Co., Monte Vista, Colo. 
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AEsop knew something 


THERE’S a lot of sound common sense expressed in the old fable 
about the goose and the golden eggs. Much to his sorrow did the 
owner learn that he couldn’t get all the eggs in the goose’s make- 
up by killing it. He discovered that production depended on 
keeping the goose alive and healthy. 

Armour and Company has never lost sight of that cardinal 
principle of business. Without constantly available supplies of 
livestock, Armour and Company could not continue to exist. To 
keep those supplies coming, it is necessary for Armour and Com- 


pany to encourage production; to help keep the livestock industry 
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in a healthy and profitable condition. In short, Armour and Com- 


i 


pany must be able to pay the farmer the best possible prices for 
his cattle, hogs and sheep. But it is just as important that prices 
to the consumer be kept within the bounds of his pocketbook. For 
Armour and Company can’t sell for more than the public is 
willing or able to pay. 

With a responsibility at both ends — keeping both meat produc- 
tion and meat consumption active—Armour and Company’s 
profit must be picked up mainly through outstanding efficiency 
in slaughtering, curing, packing and marketing. 

The new Armour and Company offers the American public new 


and modern services that keep pace with conditions in a world 





that is constantly changing. 


ARMOUR AnD COMPANY 
U. Sem 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 
associated with the N. B. C. Central Standard Time 8.30 P. M.-9 P. M. 
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ALWUZON, Ac: 


Send for Free Samples 


For CATTLE, HOGS 
and SHEEP 
Attached in One Operation 


Identify 


With Ear Tags 
Made With Your Name, Ad- 
dress, Numbers, Year, Brand 


Marks, Etc. 
LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 





{Passeo—29) JJ 
DOUBLE BAR LOCK 


Cree ni8 PONT} 
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1 Ea 240 EAST 2nd SOUTH 


Bloodless Castration 


ONLY 


< Be-AGA $9.50 


Postage 
Prepaid 


The Sure, Safe, Humane Way 


Eliminate the chances of infection from the old 
painful jacknife method. A proven better method 
of castrating and docking. Quick, sure and hu- 
mane. Cord severed without an open wound. 
Testicle absorbed in from 10 to 30 days. Equally 
effective in castrating lambs and calves or dock- 
ing lambs. 


INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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The Canfield Camp Stove 


The Perfect Pack Stove for 
the Sheepman 


Made of heavy black iron. Size 
9x12x27. Weight 26 lbs. 


The stove pipe telescopes and 
packs inside of the stove. 


PRICE COMPLETE, $7.50 


Shipped by parcel post—satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


The Canfield Stove 


Company 
Est. 1903 
Ontario, Oregon 





H. A. McDOUGAL, Manager 
Phone 4192 


KIND GRAIN 
No. 10% 
No. 20% 
No. 30% 
No. 40% 
No. 50% 


No. 60% 10% 





STOCKGROWERS, Inc. 


COMMERCIAL FEED YARDS 
OGDEN SUGAR SPUR, UTAH 


CAPACITY 50,000 Sheep, 8,000 Cattle — IMPROVED Feed Yard Conditions 


Prices Effective November 1, 1929 
SYRUP 


Above prices include yardage and labor feeding and caring for the livestock 
while in our yards; also unloading and reloading, and sorting if desired. Only 
other charge is for salt and cotton cake used and straw for bedding purposes. 


We guarantee our feeds to be as represented, and that no cheap substitutes 
nor ingredients of inferior quality are permitted to enter into them. Visit our 
yards and observe for yourself how well livestock thrives on this kind of feed. 


T. J. UPTON, Office 
P. O. Box 913 


MEAL PER TON FED 
$24.00 
25.00 
27.50 
29.00 
31.00 
33.00 
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DIP a = DRENCH 
With “Black Leaf 40” 


(Nicotine Sulphate) 
“Black Leaf 40” is officially recognized by U. §. 
Bureau of Animal Industry and Sheep Sanitary 
Boards for dipping to control sheep scab. 

Kill Lice, Scab and Tick With Same Dip 
Control of three parasites (lice, scab and tick) is 
possible by dipping in “Black Leaf 40’. Non- 
injurious to animals and wool. 10-lb. tin, making 
about 800 gallons of dip, costs $11.85. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send us order, with 
his name. 

Drench for Sheep 
Stomach Worm 
Combine “Black Leaf 40” 
(Nicotine Sulphate) with 
Copper Sulphate (Blue- 
stone) for stomach worm 
drench. Highly efficient. 
Recommended by | Experi- 
ment Stations. Write for 

exact directions. 


Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp. 
(Incorporated) 

Louisville, Kentucky 


“Black Leaf 40° 


40% Nicotine 








SEE PAGE 44 FOR A LIST OF 
GOOD BOOKS 
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Gibbs Lamb Heaters and 
Wild Animal Scaraways 
Will Increase Your Profits 


THEY SAVE TIME, LABOR 
and LOSS 


WELL PLEASED WITH GIBBS 
LAMB HEATER AND WILD 
ANIMAL SCARAWAYS 


Dayton, Wyo. 
Dear Sir: 

I was well pleased with the 
Lamb Heater and Wild Ani- 
mal Scaraways that I purchas- 
ed from you last spring and 
will be wanting more next 
spring. 

Yours truly, 
L. T. McCLURE. 


Write for Particulars 
Patented, Made and Sold by 


JUDSON E. GIBBS | 


ROCK RIVER, WYOMING 
P. O. Box 132 Phone 28 
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HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 
Herdwood framed. Stormproof. 


Shipped knocked ee 
down—easy to set up. Built B 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 


Ogden, 











Perfect TEAR 
te corm 2068 ig PN eS 


~ SALT LAKE STAMP COMPANY © 
6F West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 
THE ORIGINAI ORS OF SELI-PIERCING BAR TAGS 


Send for Free Samples 











FOR FLY BLOW 
USE 


PINETROL 


EXCELLENT FOR 
PREVENTING TEXAS 
SCREW WORMS, 
FOR BARBED 
WIRE CUTS, 
DOG BITES 
AND AFTER 
DEHORNING 


See Your Country Dealer 
or Order from 


American Turpentine and Tar Co., 
Ltd., New. Orleans 


MANUFACTURERS 


AGENTS WANTED 
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Freight is Cash in Bank 


| peers freight traffic continues to move with less delay than 
-\ ever before. The increased speed in freight service has reduced 
the time to reach markets and has saved the farmer new capital and 
interest charges. 

Recognizing that time is money, Southern Pacific is continually 
improving its facilities in order to carry valuable farm products to their 
destination in the least possible time. 

The speed of a train may be substantially increased by use of 
modern automatic block signals. They permit trains to run under 
closer headway, reduce number of train stops, and otherwise cut road 
delays which consume time between terminals. 

In 1920 there were 3,266 miles of Southern Pacific track equipped 
with block signals; in 1929 the company had 5,260 miles so equipped, 
an increase of 61 per cent over 1920. This year the railroad will 
install 275 additional miles of block signals. When this unit is com- 
pleted all of the railroad’s main lines will be fully equipped with block 
signals. 

This substantial increase in signaling, intended to “save seconds 
safely,” has an important bearing upon the time the shippers’ goods are 


in transit. 
« 


Southern Pacific ~« 
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CULLEN HOTEL. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
J. R. YOUNG, Mgr. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 








Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 


z 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
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NEED A GOOD WRENCH? 
Send one new subscription ($1.50) to the National Wool Grower, 509 
McCornick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, and the Crocodile Wrench (6 handy 
farm tools in one) will be sent to you. 
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Here Is a Five Year Record 
of the increasing Demand 


for \MINTRA’ 


Sheep Branding Liquid 





Read this letter from the Secretary of the 
ARIZONA WOOLGROWERS ASSN. 


to all members of his association: 


Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 24, 1930. 


“‘Last summer and fall, this office had The 
Minehart-Traylor Company of Denver, Colorado, 
manufacturers of sheep branding fluid, ship sample 
lots of sheep branding liquid to several of our 
members for trial purposes. 


“We are now advised by those members who 
used this liquid that it is the best sheep branding. 
liquid they have ever used and goes 30% further 
than other brands. This liquid comes already 
prepared and does not need the addition of any 


flour, lamp black, or any other substance.”’ 1926 


Use “MINTRA” and know that you are not losing sheep 
If a sheep is worth marking he is worth a good brand 


Manufactured by 


MINEHART-TRA YLORCO., Denver, Colo. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


Write for Home of Your Nearest Dealer 
DISTRIBUTORS 





SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO. 
Salt Lake City and Pocatello 


ARIZONA WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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She Most Satisfactory 


Shearing Geat Ever Built 
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Note These 5 Big 
Improvements 


Adjpstable pulley frame. A very simple 
device enables you to move the pulley 
frame backward or forward on the main 
bracket to secure perfect tension on the 
belt without stopping the machines. 


The patented spiral gear change works 
on aroller bearing. A slight pull of the 
cord throws the shifter weight over, auto- 
matically putting the machine in or out 
of gear, where it is locked and held firmly 
in place. 


The arrangement of the fast and loose 
pulleys is an exclusive STEWART fea- 
ture, patented throughout the world. It 
insures a silent, smooth, drive, free from 
lost power. No noise or vibration. 


Pulley frame bracket adjustable as to 
height. By means of a new, patented, 
STEWART feature, you can adjust the 
height ofthe machine on the main bracket 
to suit the individual requirements ofthe 
shearer. 





ADJUSTABLE BRACKED 
. TAKES CARE OF 
VARIATIONS UP TO 








The Patented 2-Piece Stewart Brack et. 


More shearing room. The strong main 
bracket permits the driving gear and 
down tube to stand well away from the 
wall (18 inches) giving the shearer plenty 
of room for fast shearing. 


ADistinct Advance 
Shearing Machinery 


>S\ 
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Driven Shearing Gear is of the sturdy, 
thoroughly practical construction that 
appeals to both wool growers and shearers. 


Stewart Improved 
Silent Belt Driven 
Shearing Gear 


It is simple to erect—and once up, will give years of unfailing 
service with very little attention and practically no cost of upkeep. 


Simple, Dependable and Economical 


Practical, continuous shearing tests of years’ duration in this 
country, Australia, New Zealand and South America have proven 
that this wonderful equipment is the most dependable shearing 
gear of all time. It is capable of fast continuous shearing 
throughout season after season. 


More Shearing Room 


The pulley frame support bracket is adjustable to height from the 
floor and is strong and sturdy. It stands well out from the wall. 
The down tube hangs eighteen inches away from the wall, giving 
the shearer plenty of room for fast shearing. To stop or start his 
machine, the shearer simply pulls the cord of the shifter weight 
which is within easy reach. 


Tighten the Belt Without Stopping 
the Machine 


The pulley frame is adjustable on the main bracket. A simple 
device enables you to move the pulley frame backward or forward 
to give exactly the right tension on the belt without stopping the 
machines. 

A Full Line of Shearing Equipment 


We make various shearing machines to fit every 
need: From the No. 9 Hand-Power up through 
the various sizes to the new Improved Belt Driven 
Gear for hennd world’s Paden shearing sheds. Write 
us stating the number of sheep or goats you expect 
to shear and the kind of power you expect to use. 
We will then forward exact specifications and 
cost. Send for the new Catalog No. 93 which 

describes and illustrates the entire line of Stewart 
Shearing and Clipping Machines. A FREE copy 
will be sent to you immediately. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


The New Stewart Improved Silent Belt- i 


Ha BE 
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Stewart Machines Made and Guaranteed by 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5504 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, U. S. A. 
World’s Largest Makers of Shearing and Clipping Machines 
Western Distributor: Chas. F. Wiggs, 224 S. W. Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Fences His Sheep With 
Colorado! 





' SALT LAKE CITY 
UTAH 


Steel Sales Department, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Gentlemen: 


I have used a lot of Colo- 
rado Fence at my three sheep 
ranches in Utah, where I have 
5000 to 6000 sheep. During 
the past year I became inter- 
ested in your Silver Tip Fence 
Posts and have bought about 
2000 of these. I like them 
better than other posts. 





wa 
a 


A short time ago I put up 
Colorado Fence and Silver Tip 
Posts on my ranch between Salt 
Lake City and Saltair. One 
mile of this fence runs par- 
allel to the Saltair Speedway. 


Se 


I expect to use more of your 
fence and posts. 


Yours very truly, 


SLI Mao 





OLORADO 
‘Wolf Proof Fence 
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SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
FLOCKS ADVERTISED IN THIS ISSUE 























DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 
HENRY C. BARLOW, President 
McKinney, Texas 


COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














SHROPSHIRES PRODUCE ’EM 

THE SMALL LAMB 
is the only one that will bring the top 
price when it reaches the high 
class market. 
Even the great West is learning this 
important lesson.. Write for printed 
matter. 


American Shropshire Registry 
Association 
Lafayette, Indiana 
8,150 Members Life Membership $5.00 


W. F. RENK, J. M. WADE, 
President Secy.-Treas. 



























MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 

















Sheep Advertised in 
This Issue 


HAMPSHIRES 
Page 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif.......................-.:.---: 48 
Cambridge L. & L. S. Co., Cambridge, Idaho....... 48 
H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho............................... 41 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho.................... 38 
RAMBOUILLETS I 


Wm. Briggs & Son, Dixon, Calif 
Bullard Bros., Woodland, Calif. 
W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt, Pleasant, Utah: 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont. 
W. S. Hansen Co., Collinston, Utah................... 
T. J. Hudspeth, Buckeye, Arizona.... 
C. A. Kimble, Hanford, Calif............. 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo......... 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah.... 
Manti Live Stock Co., Manti, Utah 









DELAINES 

Wi. TE. Tell, Weaken, | GI nanan ssinesccincscstssinzisests 48 
ROMNEYS 

Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif..............................--. 48 


New Zealand, Romney Sheep Breeders Assn., 





A ES ene 46 
CORRIEDALES 

Edgmar Farm, Dixon, Calif.........................:ccccsccesee-ees ..48 

R. W. Jickling, Elmira, Calif... voeeee 8 

Bettie TOV; COG., TAME, WIG inc scs coos cccecevensvvecnssccscczseccsl 47 






LINCOLNS 
BE. Tr. GCupmdell, Cermw Cite, We ieiisnciccsnccncscccseocnecsssssssesest 44 
R. S. Robson & Son, Denfield, Ont., Canada............ 48 
COTSWOLDS 
Oe. H.. Comal, Germ “Citta, Taian neicssoseceseccsesencssecess 44 
SUFFOLKS 
Ma@gmar Farm, Dimon, Caliban a cnecce..eccccevcessrsecuicccvessesens 48 
SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif...............................-. 48 
RANGE SHEEP 
Daybell Sheep Co., Provo, Utah............. eae ee ee 48 


SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 














1 inch, 1 column wide $ 2.00 
4 page 14.00 
3 page (1 column) 18.00 
1% page 26.00 
1 page 45.00 





Single column width, 21%4 inches—single 
column depth, 95 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 

Commercial advertising rates on applica- 
tion. 








American Corriedale 


Association 
=z 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


e 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 























THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporated under the laws of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889. Over 261,000 Rambouillets now 
on record. Membership Fee. $10.00. 
American Rambouillets are dual purpose, “More 
Wool and Mutton to the Acre than any other breed,” 
and in addition to playing a most important part in 
the sheep industry of the United States, have been 

exported to nearly every country in the world. 









President. John W. Ellis, Molino, Mo. 
Vice President........................ T. L. Drisdale, Juno, Texas 
Treasurer..... n E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary. ..Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


DIRECTORS 

E. M. Moore, Mason, Mich.; Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Utah; Joseph H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 

For history of the breed, list of members, rules, pedi- 

gree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 
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National Lincoln Sheep 
Breeders Ass’n._ 


A Lincoln cross on many range 
flocks is necessary to produce the 
grade of wool most in demand. Such 
a cross, will also give you an ideal 
range ewe. 


For information pertaining to this 
great breed, apply to 


D. T. KNIGHT, Secretary 
MARLETTE, MICH. 
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} American Cotswold Reg- 
istry Association 

. - Write for list of members and breed- 
> ers. If you have registered Cotswolds 
- to sell, or wish to buy and will state 
} what. you have or want, will try and 
» assist you or give you desired informa- 
- tion. 

7 
> 
7 
7 
7 
a 
7 
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F. W. HARDING 


Secretary 
Purebred Record Stock Yards, 
Bldg. Chicago, Il. 
D. C. LEWIS, President 
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The Wool Corporation 


HE National Wool Marketing Corporation has been an 

actual going concern since February 17, when the Fedcral 
Farm Board delivered to the corporation’s secretary, J. B. Wil- 
son, a check for $100,000, the first allotment of the funds 
promised for advancing as loans upon wools of growers con- 
nected with associations having membership in the corporation. 

A further loan of one million dollars will have been made 
to the corporation by the board in the early part of this month. 
This loan is to be used in the capitalization of a credit corpora- 
tion set up by the Wool Marketing Corporation to discount 
erowers’ notes for advances with the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank. 

The response of the growers in support of this movement 
has been evidenced in a gratifying and encouraging way through 
cooperative associations holding membership in the corporation 
and by the application of those associations for membership, 
and subscription to the stock of the corporation. The list of 
the associations which have asked for membership, and 
the amount of wool pledged by them, as presented in this 
issue of the Wool Grower, shows a response fully as great as 
expected or hoped for by this date by the officers of the cor- 
poration and by the large number of growers in all the states 
who have for many years been working toward such a consum- 
mation in wool marketing as now seems certain to be realized. 

The advertisement of the independent, old-line wool con- 
cerns printed in this issue reflects an indirect but important out- 
come of the new movement. This is the first announcement of 
the plan and intention of these concerns to work in cooperation 
with each other and on the consignment basis. In the event 
that the market conditions should later make it inviting to 
speculate in this year’s wools after these concerns may have 
obtained considerable amounts of wool on consignment, there 
will then arise the old question of the handling of consigned 
clips along with speculative wools. The announcement of the 
desire for consignment business would seem to indicate a deci- 
sion and agreement on the part of these concerns to remain 
out of the dealing or speculative field. If they should later buy 
wools it would be a cause for serious concern on the part of 
those who had already given them wools on consignment.. 

If this indirect effect of the work of the Nationa! Wool 
Marketing Corporation eliminates the element of speculation in 
domestic wools and stimulates effort for service in maintaining 
better and more stable wool prices at Boston, it will be beneficial 
to growers and also, in the long run, to the present dealers now 
shifting to the commission basis. 

It should always be remembered that the corporation's 
salesmen have been the largest and most successful ones in this 
country. With their numerous connections with mills of large 
capacit.. they have outlets for all classes of wool. In propor- 


tion to the amount of wool furnished! to the corporation, will 
its salesmen be able to maintain prices at Boston that repre- 


sent the full strength of the world market with the United States 
protective tariff added, 


| The Price Decline . 
| a 


TEADINESS Of commodity prices was held out as a reassuring 

fact last fall when thé overdue crash came in the securities 
market. Regular commerce appeared to be in normal condition 
and it reasonably was expected that the country soon would 
recover from the drastic treatment administered to cure the 
orgy of stock speculation that had been going on for a number 
of years. 

Now, however, prices of many commodities have declined 
seriously. It is not yet possible to say whether this is due to 
lack of confidence, or to overproduction, or to the shrinking of 
demand as a result of financial readjustments. Certainly, there 
is a supply in excess of present world demand in the cases of 
wheat and cotton. To a lesser extent this seems to be true of 
wool, though that situation is not so serious as has been claimed. 
The facts are presented in this issue by Mr. Zelomek. 

Broadly considered the principal countries of the commer- 
cial world appear to have entered one of those periods of un- 
certain prices which often follow times of continued activity. 
But it still must be recognized that most agricultural and other 
commodity prices have not been inflated. In the face of reason- 
able prices production may have passed requirements, but the 
question arises as to, whether the present extent of buying is 
equal to actual normal requirements. Probably it is not. The 
psychological reflection of the stock market drop has, made 
business timid and some concerns are marking time until it 
can be known whether construction and other industrial lines 
will resume the full extent of their customary spring activities. 


Losses of Lamb Feeders 


| Poa feeders of Colorado, Nebraska, and other states are 


taking heavy losses on lambs shipped from feed lots. The 
low prices of December and January were partly accounted for 
by low wool and pelt values, but unusually heavy market re- 
ceipts in February brought prices to a point from two to three 
cents per pound below last fall’s cost of feeder lambs. Range 
men are as much affected by this condition as are their custo- 
mers and friends who operate the feed lots and now are losing 
so heavily. 

It is too early to tell whether the total season’s supply is 
as much above that of last year, as the February figures would 
indicate. It appears as though the recent rate of emptying the 
feed lots was greater than was needed to move out the fed 
supply before the new crop of lambs is in evidence at the mar- 
ket. If this is correct prices will have a chance to recover before 
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there is general shipping of range lambs. 
But even that would not alter the feed- 
ers’ determination to buy more cheaply 
next fall. 

Consumers have been given some bene- 
fit of the lower lamb prices. Packers’ 
wholesale prices have generally run in 
line with live prices. Most meat shops 
have continued their previous retail 
prices, but the chain stores have lowered 
prices to move larger numbers of the 
cheaper carcasses. In Washington, D. C., 
the larger chains were pushing sales of 
legs of lambs at 28 cents, chops at 39 
cents, and shoulders at 20 cents—from 
carcasses costing around 20 cents. 





THE TARIFF BILL 


Shoes Hawley-Smoot tariff bill reached 

- a new stage of its consideration in 
the Senate on March 4, when it was trans- 
ferred from what is technically known as 
the ‘committee of the whole’ to the Senate 
itself. The effect of this is that items once 
disposed of by the Senate itself cannot 
again be brought up. It was expected 
that the final vote to send the bill to con- 
ference would be reached before the 
middle of March. 

It is impossible to foresee what length 
of time will be needed by the joint con- 
ference committee, made up of three mem- 
bers from the Senate Finance Committee 
and three from the House Ways and 
Means Committee, in adjusting the dif- 
ferences in the two bills and securing 
agreement of their respective branches of 
Congress to such conference report. It 
is possible for the measure to become law 
early in April, though it is more likely 
that final action will come somewhat 
later. 

The wool paragraphs of the Senate bill 
were again under discussion on February 
24. A strong effort was made to restore 
the provision for admission of 44’s wools 
at a lower rate, but the vote was 56 to 26 
against such action. This section ‘of the 
bill is likely to be under fire again in the 
Senate before the conference stage is 
reached. 

The growers’ representatives feel that 
the higher rates on wastes and rags will 
be retained in the Senate measure and 
are hopeful that the House will finally 
concur in these Senate rates. 
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THE PACKERS’ 
DECREE 


4 bre consent decree was again before 

the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia on February 26. The plea of 
the packers for modification of the decree 
to permit them to handle meats and gro- 
ceries in wholesale and retail trade was 
opposed by the American Wholesale Gro- 


cers Association. 

In September last, upon request of the 
Attorney General, hearings were held by 
clirection of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to obtain the views of agricultural organi- 
zations on the question. The report of 
the hearings furnished to the Attorney 
General supported the packers’ position, 
but it was not referred to by the govern- 
ment attorney in the recent proceeding. 

Briefs were ordered to be filed with 
the court early in March, after which a 
decision may be rendered upon the appli- 
cation of the packers or opportunity pro- 
vided for testimony as to the merits of 
the application for modifying the decree. 
In reporting the recent proceeding the 
Washington Post said: 

Justice Wendell P. Stafford in District of 
Columbia Supreme Court took under advise- 
ment the application of the American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association to dismiss the plea 
filed by Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. for 
a modification of the packers’ consent decree. 

Action of the judge followed lengthy ar- 
guments on the motion to dismiss. There 
was no argument on the merits of the plea 
of the two packing companies for modifica- 
tion. 
The decree has been in the courts and 
the subject of bitter legal controversy since 
it was signed on February 27, 1920. The de- 
cree as signed regulated Armour, Swift, 
Cudahy and Morris packing firms and re- 
quired that they divorce themselves from all 
business not directly connected with the 
packing industry. 

Consent of six packing firms to the modi- 
— of the decree was filed during the 

ay. 


CONSENT 





CALENDAR 


Southwest American Livestock Show, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 16-22. 

California Ram Sale, Sacramento, May 
19-21. 

National Ram: Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, August 25-28. 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, Brady, July 30-August 2. 
Nevada State Livestock Show, Elko, 

September 18-21. 











Those consenting are: Nevada Packing 
Co., Frederick W. Croll, Glenn & Anderson 
Co., Chamberlain & Co., J. M. Wilson Co. 
and Middletown Beef & Provision Co. 

Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. attacked 
the decree after the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion on the grounds that economic conditions 
have changed so much that there is no 
reason for the decree. They set out that the 
chain stores and other improvements in 
merchandising have shown that their con- 
solidation of allied businesses prior to the 
signing of the decree was not contrary to 
public policy and the antitrust acts. 





SELLING CHARGES AT THE 
OMAHA MARKET 


HE action of former Secretary of Ag- 

riculture Jardine was sustained in a 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court rendered on February 24, in the 
proceeding regarding commission charges 
for selling livestock on the Omaha mar- 
ket. 


A scale of charges higher than those 
previously charged! was filed by the 
Omaha Exchange with the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on January 16, 1926 
The proposed charges were disapproved 
and hearings ordered. Following the 
hearings an order was issued by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture prescribing a lower 
set of charges to become effective January 
1, 1927. 

An appeal was taken by the commission 
men and the matter has been in the courts 
until it was finally disposed of by the 
Supreme Court on February 24. The de- 
cision sustains the action taken under the 
provisions of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act of 1921, in prescribing the rates to be 
charged for selling livestock. The charges 
which the commission men sought to put 
into effect were: cattle $21 per car; 
sheep $20 per double deck car; hogs $22 
fur double deck cars. The new rates will 
be: cattle $15; sheep (double deck) $18; 
hogs (double deck) $18 per car. 

The following excerpts from the text 
of the court’s decision cover some of the 
points at issue in the proceeding and the 
opinion of the court thereon: 


The contention that the act,.if construed 
as authorizing the order assailed, is void ut 
der the due process clause, is likewise ut- 
sound. It rests upon the fact that the ser- 
vices for which the Secretary’s order fixes 
the charges are practically the personal ser 
vices of brokers. Some of the market aget- 
cies are corporations; some, partnerships; 
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some are individually owned. The capital 
needed in the conduct of their business is 
small. 

It is said that the business is wholly one 
of skill,and labor, and that the commission 
man’s only implements of trade are a horse 
on which he rides in the stockyards and a 
desk on which he keeps his accounts, 

The Union Stockyards are owned by a 
separate corporation in which the plaintiffs 
have no interest and which has no interest 
in the commissions charged by them. But 
each agency occupies a certain space in the 
yards and exchange building, for which an 
annual or monthly rental is paid. When a 
producer wishes to sell his livestock on the 
exchange, he ships it by rail or motor truck, 
or drives it on foot, to an agency at the 
stockyards. After the stock is unloaded, it 
is driven by the agency to its pens, sorted, 
watered, fed and offered by it for sale. 

The feed is provided by the stockyards 
corporation on order of the agency and a 
separate charge is made therefor by the cor- 
poration. When a purchaser is found, the 
stock is driven to the yard scales and weigh- 
ed. Responsibility passes to the purchaser, 
or to the agency acting for him, as the stock 
is taken off the scales. Shipments are gen- 
erally sold on the day of delivery and pay- 
ments are made on the same day or the 
next morning. The agency remits the pro- 
ceeds to the shippers at once, after deducting 
its commissions, freight, yardage, feed, in- 
spection and other charges. ; 

The argument is that to prescribe a com- 
mon maximum of earning power for commis- 
sion men, who differ between themselves in 
the length of their experience, their relative 
aptitude for the work and their individual 
industry, is to penalize the skillful for the 
benefit of the unskillful; that in legislative 
price-fixing there are vital distinctions, from 
the constitutional standpoint, between prop- 
erty and the use of property, on the one 
hand, and personal services, on the other; 
that property originates with the state and 
reverts to the state, whereas liberty—free- 
dom to contract as to personal services—is a 
prerequisite to the very organization of a 
government of the people; that it is impos- 
sible to ascertain what is a fair return for 
personal services because liberty, unlike 
property, has no actual or theoretical equiva- 
lent in money; that while property may be 
taken for a public use upon payment of just 
compensation, liberty—personal services— 
may not be so taken except in time of war 
or as a punishment for crime; that, since 
personal services can not be taken for a pub- 
lic use, they cannot be said to be dedi- 
cated to a public use or devoted to a public 
service; that this rate-fixing is in essence 
wage-fixing, since the stockyard services 
performed by the plaintiffs involve only skill 
and labor, and that wage-fixing was held to 
be beyond the power of Congress. 

It is true that performance of the spe- 
cific work done by the plaintiffs does not 
require them to invest extensive capital. But 
it is essential that they employ the valuable 
property of the stockyards corporation, for 
which a charge is ultimately made to the 
shipper or buyer. The mere division of the 
Stockyard services between the stockyards 
corporation and the market agencies does 
not deprive Congress of a power of regula- 
tion which it otherwise would have had. But 
the constitutionality of the power conferred 
does not rest upon so narrow a ground, 

_ There is nothing in the nature of monop- 
olistic personal services which makes it im- 






possible to fix reasonable charges to the 
made therefor; and there is nothing in the 
Constitution which limits the government’s 
power of regulation to businesses which em- 
ploy substantial capital. This court did not 
hold in Tyson & Bro, v. Banton and Robnik 
v. McBride that charges for personal ser- 
vices cannot be regulated. The question 
upon which this court divided in those cases 
was whether the services there sought to be 
regulated were then affected with a public 
interest. Whether a business is of that 
class depends, not upon the amount of capi- 
tal it employs, but upon the character of the 
service which those who are conducting it 
engage to render. 

Plaintiffs perform an indispensible service 
in the interstate commerce in_ livestock. 
They enjoy a substantial monopoly at the 
Omaha stockyards. They had eliminated 
rate competition and had substituted there- 
for rates fixed by agreement among them- 
selves, without consulting the shippers and 
others who pay the rates, They had bound 
themselves to maintain uniform charges re- 
gardless of the differences in experience, skill 
and industry. 

The purpose of the regulation attacked is 
to prevent their service from thus becoming 
an undue burden upon, and obstruction of, 
that commerce. There is here no attempt 
to fix anyone’s wages or to limit anyone’s 
net income. Differences in skill, industry 
and experience will continue to be factors in 
the earning power of the several plaintiffs. 
For, the order fixes only the charges to be 
made in individual transactions. 





LAMB FEEDERS ATTACK MAR- 
KET PROBLEM 


EPRESENTATIVES Of the Colorado-Ne- 
braska Lamb Feeders Association 
went to Chicago last December to discuss 
price matters and lamb demand with 
packers, stockyards officials, and the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 

When prices declined still further in 
the latter part of January a commitee of 
feeders again met heads of packing firms 
in Chicago and went into statistics of 
supplies of lambs and feed lots and 
methods of moving larger numbers of 
carcasses into consumption. 

The problem was discussed with the 
Federal Farm Board on February 17, 
there being present as the representatives 
of producers: Harry Farr, Greeley, Colo- 
rado; Nate C. Warren, Fort Collins, 
Colo.; E. F, Wagner, La Mar, Colo.; J. 
C. McCreary, Scottsbluff, Nebraska; 
Charles Kearney, Morrill, Nebraska, and 
the Secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association. The delegation also 
discussed! the question with the Secretary 
of Agriculture and later presented some 
features of marketing affairs to President 
Hoover. 





A strong effort is being made to have 
purchasing officers of the army and navy 
departments and of prisons and other 


government institutions recognize the 
present low prices by affording bidders on 
government contracts for meat an oppor- 
tunity to furnish lamb on such contracts. 

Bids were recently invited by the Pri- 
sons Bureau of the Department of Justice 
for three months’ meat supply in four in- 
stitutions as follows: 424,000 pounds 
fresh beef; 49,000 pounds sausage; 102,- 
000 pounds bacon and pork and hams; 
800 pounds lamb; 10,000 pounds beef 
liver; and 1900 pounds of veal. 

The last previous bids accepted on beef 
by the prisons bureau was on the basis 
of 1534 cents, the specifications covering 
only cow beef of good quality. 





THE VERDICT IN THE WEST- 
ERN LIVESTOCK LOAN 


CASE 
Ar a trial lasting almost a month, 
a verdict was rendered in the Western 
Livestock Loan Company case (see page 
14 December, 1929, Wool Grower) on 
February 28 and Mr. George H. Butler, 
president and manager of the company 
at the time it went into a receivership, 
was found guilty on four of six grand 
jury indictments which charged use of 
the mails to defraud. Judge Tillman D. 
Johnson, before whom the case was tried, 
sentenced Mr. Butler on March .8, to 
serve two years on each count at the 
federal prison at McNeil’s Island, Wash- 
ington. As the sentences are to run con- 
currently, the full penalty is a prison 
term of two years. Mr, Butler has sig- 
nified his intention to appeal the case 
and was given until March 15 to do so. 
Miss Lucile Smith, Mr. Butler’s sec- 
retary, who was tried on similar charges, 
was found not guilty on each of the in- 
dictments. 
Reporting the jury’s decision, the Salt 
Lake Tribune of March | states: 


A federal jury which had deliberated on 
the case for more than eight hours Friday 
found George H. Butler guilty on four of six 
grand jury indictments charging use of the 
mails to defraud in connection with the fail- 
ure of the Western Livestock Loan Com- 
pany, of which he was formerly president 
and general manager. 

Miss Lucile Smith, his secretary, was ex- 
onerated of all charges when the jury found 
her not guilty on each of the six indictments, 
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Butler was found guilty on the first, sec- 
ond, fourth and fifth indictments, which 
alleged specifically use of the mails to de- 
fraud in connection with the discounting of 
promissory notes of the following: 

. W. Reed, note of $35,000 ,discounted 
with First National Bank, of Chicago; J. W. 
Peterson, note of $30,000, discounted with 
the same bank; William Anderson Livestock 
Company, note of $25,000, discounted with 
Equitable Trust Company of Chicago, and 

W. Peterson, note of $20,000 discounted 
with North Side State Bank, of Rock Springs, 
Wyo. 

Charges in the two indictménts on which 
he was found not guilty involve the note of 
Homer E. Fenn, of $22,500, discounted with 
the Equitable Trust Company, of Chicago, 
and a J. W. Reed note of $20,000, discounted 
with the North Side State Bank, of Rock 
Springs. 

At the request of George H. Lunt, assis- 
tant United States attorney, who has prose- 
cuted the case, Judge Tillman D. Johnson 
dismissed three indictments against Butler, 
Miss Smith and C. Oscar Petersen, involv- 
ing similar charges. 

Mr. Lunt said that in view of the courts 
instructions to the jury the government could 
not expect to successfully prosecute under 
these indictments. The court had instructed 
that the actual mailing of the indictment 
letters would have to be proved to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the jury before a verdict 
of guilty could be returned. 

There is a tenth grand jury indictment 
against Butler which has yet to be tried, 
but the government is undecided as to when 
it will be brought to issue. It charges the 
sending of false statements to the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank, of Spokane, 
Wash. 





PRODUCTION OF WOOL IN THE 
UNITED STATES DURING 
1928 AND 1929 


Shoo United States Department of Ag- 

riculture, on February 14, issued its 
revised estimate on wool production dur- 
ing 1928 and 1929. For 1929 a total 
amount of 308,947,000 pounds of wool 
is estimated to have been shorn as against 
308,715,000 pounds in 1928, an increase 
cf 5,232,000 pounds. As there is a slight re- 
duction in the average weight per fleece in 
1929, given as 7.6, from that of 1928, 
which was 7.8, the increase in wool produc- 
tion is due to an increase in the number of 
sheep shorn. The estimate of the gov- 
ernment is that, for 1929, 40,425,000 
were shorn as compared to 38,735,000 in 
1928. 


The amount of pulled wool (not in- 
cluded in the above totals) produced in 
this country during 1929 was 54,500,000 
pounds, an increase of 2,600,000 pounds 
over the 1928 yield. 


The table shown gives the revised es- 


timates of production and weight per 
fleece by states for 1928 and 1929: 


Wool Shorn 1928 and 1929 
(Revised Estimates February, 1929) 
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eS 7.9|| 2,850,000 7.6 
GROSS 7.4|| 2, '394,000 7.3 
Total 12 States .......... 65,523,000 7.9|| 68,034,000 7.7 
Kentucky .. 4,051,000 4.7 4,305,000 4.7 
Tennessee 1,287,000 4.1]] 1,312,000 4.1 
Alabama .. 184,000 3.4 201,000 3.4 
Mississippi 115,000 3.1 96,000 3.1 
Arkansas ...... 207,000 4.6 202,000 4.% 
Louisiana 282,000 3.2) 306,000 3.4 
Oklahoma 615,000 7.5 942,000 7.3 
a 38,200,000 8.5|| 41,300,000 8.5 
Total 8 States ............ 44,941,000 7.5|| 48,664,000 7.5 
Montana ....................... 26,626,000 8.6|| 28,733,000 8.6 
a ... 17,885,000 9.2]] 17,829,000 8.8 
Wyoming .. ... 26,488,000 8.8]| 26,000,000 8.3 
Colorado .... ... 9,956,000 17.6]| 9,979,000 7.2 
New Mexico .. 18,683,000 6.4j| 14,600,000 6.8 
| eae 5,760,000 6.0]/ 6,120,000 6.0 
shake bicinaeicabotosctoeeagate 22,072,000 8.9/| 19,011,000 8.1 
Nevada ........... 8,580,000 7.5]| 7,428,000 7.2 
Washington ... 5,270,000 10.0]} 5,040,000 9.0 
Oregon 20,332,000 9.2|| 18,849,000 8.3 
California 23,800,000 6.8|] 25,636,000 6.8 
Total 11 States ..........180,452,000 8.1]|179,220,000 7.8 
Total for 9 North At- 
lantic States (2)... 7,002,000 7.2|| 6,803,000 7.2 
Total for 8 South At- 
lantic States (3)... 5,797,000 5.1|| 6,226,000 5.2 





Total for the 

United States ........303,715,000 7.8]|308,947,000 7.6 
Pulled Wool (4) ........ 51,900,000 || 54,500,000 
(1)In states where sheep are shorn twice a year this 
figure covers wool per head of sheep shorn and not 
weight per fleece. 
(2)Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania. 
(3)Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West — 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flori 
(4) Not included in U. S. total. 














LIVESTOCK NUMBERS 


é hew report of the Crop Reporting 

Board of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as released on Jan- 
uary 23, gives the following estimates 
of numbers of livestock on farms and 
ranges, based on data furnished by crop 














correspondents, field statisticians, and 
cooperating state agencies: 
Numbers 
reap I Me peenedinn "ane Total Number 
Horses and Colts 
= Gere 95.8 14,495,000 
i" &. eee 95.9 13,905,000 
| Se Se. eee 96.7 13,440,000 
Mule and Mule Colts 
Jan. I. Pee: 97.4 5,504,000 
Jan. t (EE 97.9 5,390,000 
Jan or 98.7 5,322,000 
All Catt and Calves (2) 
Jan. , | IESE 98.0 55,676,000 
35 _eeaeee 101.4 — 56,467,000 
Jan. 1, 1930 ......... viene 102.7. — 57,967,000 





Cows and Heifers, 
2 years old and over, 
kept for milk cows 


tS I PR lst ceca 101.0 
CE ie: er ee 100.4 
pS) Ss). eens 102.6 


Heifers, 1 to 2 years old, 
being kept for milk cows 
8 


} a Se) | eee 103.1 

jan.. L, aoe Eee 105.5 

recs 105.8 
Sheep and ak G) 

Sa re 107.0 

oS =. ne 106.1 

CO St. See 103.0 
Swine including Pigs 

S| 3S. aE 110.6 

Te I aren 93.8 

a. 92.5 


(1)1928 and 1929 figures revised. 
(2)Figures for ‘ 
milk cattle. 
(3)Figures for “sheep and lambs” 


‘all cattle and calves” 


21,828,000 
21,919,000 
22,499,000 


4,184,000 
4,413,000 
4,669,000 


44,795,000 
47,509,000 
48,913,000 


60,617,000 


56,880,000 
52,600,000 


include 


include esti- 


mates of sheep and lambs on feed for market 


in feed lots as well as on farms. 








The number of sheep and lambs by 
states or groups of states is reported as 





























follows: 
ee 1930 

STATE (Revised) Per | Cent 1939 Total 
Eee 2,005,000 103 2,065,000 
ee 740,000 107 792,000 
eee 680,000 105 713,000 
| 1,380,000 97 1,339,000 
Wisconsin ........:......... 440,000 104 456,000 
eects * 2... 745,000 108 805,00 
SUS 1,049,000 108 1,131,000 
| 967,000 98 947,000 
North Dakota ............ 614,000 105 645,00 
South Dakota. ........... 970,000 110 ~——:1,067,00 
le) Ye 1,050,000 115 1,208,000 
ORS pot 589.000 95 559,000 
Total 12 States.........11,229,000 104.4 11, 727,000 
CE) 000 100 996,000 
ennmesee ........... 352,000 104 366,000 
MN i 72,000 94 68,000 
Mississippi ...............-.- 38,000 89 34,000 
 —= 50,000 100 50,000 
SOS ens 110,000 105 115,000 
Okighoma ............. 152,000 110 167,000 
(eee 5,187,000 107 5,550,000 
Total 8 States............ 6,957,000 105.6 7,346,000 
LS are 3,727,000 105 3,913,000 
ae 2,216,000 102 2,200,00 
aay —........... 3,480,000 95 3,306,000 
ees 2,980,000 116 3,450,000 
New Mexico .............. 2,362,000 107 = 2,527,000 
PPIAONA «cs 1,177,000 101 — 1,189,000 
ae eee 2.785.000 00 3 3=. 2,507,000 
OVERS. 2.x... 1,172,000 93 1,088,000 
Washington 638,000 103 657,00 
3 aes 2,501,000. 100 2,501,000 
Caltoriia: —25..3.:.:..: 3,846,000 102 3,93,000 





Total 11 States........26,884,000 101.6 27,321,00) 





Total 9 North Atlan- 


tic States (1)... 1,068,000 103.5 


11050 





Total 8 South Atlan- 


tic States (2)... 1,371,000 103.1 


L440 





Total United States..47,509,000 103.0 48,913,00 





(1) Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mass* 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Nev 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 


(2) Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro 


lina, South Carolina, 
West Virginia. 


Georgia, 


Florida, 
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A MESSAGE TO WOOL GROWERS 


By J. B. Wilson, Secretary-Treasurer, National Wool Marketing Corporation 


§ bee program of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation merits the 
support of every wool grower, whether 
his clip is 500 or 50,000 pounds, whether 
he is in the heart of one of the great sheep 
ranching districts of the West or operat- 
ing a farm flock in the Middle West. 
Sheep raising may be done un- 
der entirely different conditions 
in different parts of the coun- 
try and sheep operators of wide- 
ly separated areas may have 
little in common but there is 
one topic that brings them all 
to attention. It is the price 
they get for their wool. This 
one point will unite them in the 
National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration. 

The aim of the 


Wool Marketing Corporation is 
to develop a strong nation-wide, 
grower-controlled, cooperative 
marketing organization, strong 
enough to assure members full 
value for their wool. As such 
it will have control of the mar- 
keting of a sufficient quantity 
of wool each year to be a strong 
factor on the domestic market. 
It is only by exercising this 
market influence that the cor- 
poration can obtain for the grower the full 
value for his wool. And the corporation 
can not exercise this influence unless 
enough wool growers place their faith in 
the new wool marketing program, spon- 
sored by the Federal Farm Board, believe 
it capable of doing something immensely 
valuable for them and—most important 
of all—give it their wool. 

Probably few wool growers in the Uni- 
ted States, particularly in the West, have 
not at some time felt that it would be 
nice if the growers could control the mar- 
keting of their wool and obtain for them- 
selves the profits that have enriched the 
private wool trade. For those who have 
entertained such dreams now is the time 
to act toward making them come true. 
The invitation is now out to all growers 
who want to share in the development of 


National 


their new corporation, the first nation- 
wide attempt to develop an organization 
operated by and for the wool growers. 
The question often has been asked con- 
cerning the comparative advantages of 
the corporation program to the large and 
small wool producer. The only answer 


On March 7, the tonnage of wool signed up 
with the National Wool :Marketing Corporation is 
approximately 30,000,000 pounds. 

Member organizations of the National Corpor- 
ation include: : 


Montana Wool Cooperative Marketing Assn. 
Wyoming Wool Cooperative Marketing Assn. 
Colorado Wool Marketing Assn. 
North Dakota Cooperative Wool Marketing Assn. 
Minnesota Cooperative Wool Growers Assn. 
Utah Wool Marketing Assn. 

Arizona Wool Growers Assn, 

New Mexico Cooperative Wool Marketing Assn. 
American Mohair Producers Coop. Marketing Assn. 


In addition to the above, the Ohio Wool Co- 
operative Marketing Association and the Pacific 
Cooperative Wool Growers have voted to join the 
National Corporation, but have not yet sent in their 
applications. Advice has also been received that or- 
ganizations are being set up in Texas, California 
and Idaho, and in some of the fleece wool states. 
By March 15, it is anticipated that the corporation 
will have members in practically all of the states. 


J. B. Wilson. 


possible is that every producer will bene- 
fit in proportion to the quantity and qual- 
ity of wool he produces and gives to the 
corporation to market. The small pro- 
ducer will, however, benefit even more 
than the large producer because his wool 
will be sold exactly on its merits and in 
large graded lines, so that he will have 
the advantage of selling his wool in large 
lines. Many of the larger wool clips 
will be handled in original bags. All 
producers, whether large or small, will 
share the fruits of what the corporation 
achieves in market stabilization. 

This is a day of mergers in business 
and industry. Mergers are to reduce 
waste and-overhead. Wool producers 
have an excellent opportunity to reap 
these benefits. and otherwise enhance their 
own revenue by doing some of their merg- 





ing when the foundation of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation is being 
laid. The entire corporation program is, 
one might say, a gigantic nation-wide 
merger of the selling activity for wool 
producers. The other form of merger 
| have in mind involves local and regional 
units in the National Corpora- 
tion. If these units can be kept 
to the lowest number in the be- 
ginning it will materially con- 
tribute toward low handling 
costs. There is no particular 
reason why several local units 
should be formed in a particu- 
lar region whose wool could 
be handled by one. Just to as- 
sume a hypothetical case, if 
three units, for instance, were 
formed in a state, money that 
otherwise could go back to the 
producer in form of patronage 
dividend will be absorbed in ex- 
penses. One of the best ways 
for the grower to safeguard his 
patronage dividends is to do 
some merging in forming the 
local set-ups, keeping the num- 
ber limited to the point where 
the wool can be most econo- 


mically handled. 

The National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration wants at least 100,000,000 
pounds of wool this year for two reasons: 
First, this quantity is necessary to exert 
the market influence the corporation 
needs to have. Secondly, the larger the 
volume of wool handled the more efficient 
and economical can the marketing ma- 
chinery be operated, all of the benefits 
from such economies going back to the 
producer. This same reasoning applies to 
the local unit. The larger the wool volume 
given each unit the more economically it 
can function. It should always be kept in 
mind that the point of greatest interest to 
the individual producer is the price he 
gets for his wool. Obviously the efficiency 
of the marketing set-up is a big factor in 
influencing the amount of supplemental 
(Continued on page 18) 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


JAMES B. DRAPER 


Vice President of Draper & Company, In- 
corporated, was born in Canton, Massachu- 
setts, and educated in the Canton schools, 
Roxbury Latin School, the Stone School, and 
at Bowdoin College, which he attended for 
two years. For eight years he was in the 
employ of the American Woolen Company 
and then formed the partnership of Ball & 
Draper and engaged in the sale of textile 
fabrics. From 1916 until the end of 1921 he 
was with Crimmins & Peirce Company, of 
Boston, in charge of the top department. 
On January 1, 1922, he became a vice presi- 
dent of Draper & Company, Incorporated. 


HUGH MUNRO 
Director 


PAUL A. DRAPER 

President of Draper & Company, Incor- 
porated, is 44 years old. He was born in 
Canton, Massachusetts, attended the Canton 
schools and Chauncy Hall in Boston, studied 
one year at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and three years at Harvard Col- 
lege. Graduating from Harvard in 1907, 
he spent a year in the tannery of Winslow 
Brothers & Smith, pulling skins, after which 
he represented Crimmins & Peirce Company 
in California for eight years and for two 
years in South America. The eleven years 
since his return to the United States he has 
spent in Boston, first as a director of Crim- 
mins & Peirce Company, and since the found- 
ing of the firm of Draper & Company, In- 
corporated, on January 1, 1922, as president 
and general manager of that company. 


L. U. EDGHEILL 
Vice President 


GEORGE W. BROWN 
Assistant Treasurer 


- companies. 


JOSEPH P. DRAPER 


Treasurer of Draper & Company, Incor- 
porated, like his brothers, is a native of 
Canton, Massachusetts, and received his 
early education in the schools of that town. 
He studied for three years at the Roxbury 
Latin:School, one year at the Berkeley School 
of Boston, four years at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, graduating in 1900, 
and three years at Harvard Law School, 
from which he received his degree in 1903. 
He was admitted to the Massachusetts bar 
and established himself in practise in the 
course of which he became connected with 
various manufacturing and merchandising 
Since the formation of Draper 
& Company, Incorporated, at the beginning 
of 1922, he has been its treasurer. 


ROBERT W. DANA 
Director 


Draper & Company is the selling agency 
for the National Wool Marketing Corpor 
ation. 





DRAPER AND COMPANY 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 


MATT STAFF 


GEORGE M. THURMOND JAMES M. LEA 
Mr. Matt Staff, for some years president 
of the National Wool Exchange, has recent- 
ly become a member of the Draper firm. 


Mr. Geo. M. Thurmond represents Draper 
& Co. in California. 


Mr. Lea covers Texas, Arizona and New 
Mexico for his firm. 


Mr. Leo J. Daly is Draper’s representative 
in Montana and eastern Wyoming. 


Mr. Weber operates in Colorado. 
Mr. Tuttle’s territory consists of Utah, 


Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, western 
Wyoming and southern Montana. 


LEO J. DALY ERNEST WEBER 


CHARLES I. TUTTLE 
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MESSAGE TO WOOL GROWERS 
(Continued from page 15) 


return he receives in patronage dividend , 


in addition to the basic price for his wool. 
Therefore, the return should be safeguard- 
ed by setting up as little new machinery as 
possible. 

Most of the units that will constitute 
the National Corporation have been or- 
ganized or are in process of formation. 
Many pre-shearing advances of $1 per 
fleece have been made. Supplemental 
loans up to 90 per cent of the value of 
the wool are now being put through. 
Many want to know how this value is be- 
ing determined. The National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, through its constant 
observation of wool market conditions, 
is in an excellent position to estimate the 
value of wool. Representatives of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 
and the selling agents, Draper & Com- 
pany, will from time to time fix basic 
prices and it is upon these prices that the 
advance of 90 per cent will be made. 

An inquiry occasionally heard is what 
assurance does the grower have that he 
will receive 90 per cent of the value of his 
wool in form of a loan at time of delivery, 
inasmuch as no mention is made of a 
specific amount in the contract. I be- 
lieve that every grower should have con- 
fidence in the Federal Farm Board, a 
governmental institution which has a re- 
volving fund of $500,000,000. In every 
act so far the Farm Board has proved 
itself to be, in plain western language, a 
“square-shooting” group to deal with. 
They have agreed that they will make 
supplemental advances on wool up to 90 
per cent of its value as they have been 
doing in the case of commodities like 
wheat and cotton. These supplemental 
loans are essential in developing a sound 
program of orderly marketing. I think 
that we can feel reasonably certain that 
the Farm Board, with its tremendous re- 
sources and its responsibility in carrying 
out the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1929, can be depended upon to do the 
right thing. Certainly the Farm Board, 
with its tremendous resources and re- 
sponsibility to develop cooperative mar- 
keting on a nation-wide basis, is more 
capable of carrying out its promises than 
is any wool dealer. 


Montana Sheepmen Favor Cooperative 


Wool Marketing Plan 


Cuem on February 18, a series 

of wool growers’ meetings have been 
held at different points in Montana for 
the purpose of explaining to sheepmen 
how they can take advantage of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation in 
selling their 1930 clip of wool. 

Murray Stebbins, secretary of the Mon- 
tana Wool Cooperative Marketing Asso- 
ciation, is the principal speaker at these 
meetings and explains that the Montana 
Association now owns stock in the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation and 
is ready to give Montana sheepmen full 
advantage of this new marketing plan. 
Many sheepmen have already signed con- 
tracts and have received their pre-shear- 
ing loan of a dollar per fleece at 6 per 
cent interest. 

The Montana Wool Cooperative Mar- 
keting Association is putting on about 
eight fieldmen that are to inspect the wool 
at shearing time or thereabouts, and put 
on the value that the 90 per cent advance 
will be based on. These fieldmen are to 
work under the supervision of Leo J. 
Daly, representative for Draper and Com- 
pany, the sales agency for the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, 

Record attendance has been had at all 
of these meetings showing unusual in- 
terest in this new sales plan on the part 
cf the growers. 

Meetings have been held so far at Boze- 
man, Fort Benton, Big Sandy, Chinook, 
Big Timber, Livingston, Miles City, For- 
syth and Billings. More than one hun- 
dred wool growers have been present at 
most of these meetings and they have gone 
on record as favoring the new plan of wool 
marketing. Other meetings are being held 
now and will be held at Choteau, Great 
Falls, Browning, Sweet Grass, Malta, 
Glasgow, Opheim, Plentywood, Sidney, 
Glendive, Wibaux, Terry and other 
places. 

County agents are making all local 
arrangements for these meetings and their 
advance publicity is responsible in part 
for the good attendance at most places. 

The meeting at Chinook was held in 
connection with the field day of the-Mon- 





tana Experiment Station at which time 
Louis Vinke gave out the results of fatten- 
ing ten lots of lambs on rations based 
largely on beet by-products. The meet- 
ing at Big Timber was held under the 
auspices of the Sweet Grass Wool Grow. 
ers Association with Ralph Jarrett, presi- 
dent, presiding. Two hundred were 
present. A banquet was held in the 
evening. 

A number of wool buyers representing 
eastern houses were also present at these 
meetings informing growers that ‘they 
were still in the market for wool and 
were ready to make pre-shearing ad- 
vances, or would handle wool on consign- 
ment at the request of the owner. Among 
the buyers present were Parker Tuelong, 
representing Cordingley & Company, and 
Lester Work of Silberman & Son. 

In addition to the wool marketing dis- 
cussion at these meetings, D. E. Richards 
of the Montana Extension Service has 
presented cost of production figures re 
cently prepared by the Montana State 
College. These figures were prepared at 
the request of the Montana Wool Growers 
Association from 107 actual records taken 
last summer from sheep outfits located 
in different parts of the state. 

It was found that Montana sheep op- 
erators have a greater total investment 
than most of the neighboring states. The 
records show that only one-third of the 
total investment in the sheep business 1s 
represented in the sheep and the other 
two-thirds is in the land, building, equip- 
ment, other livestock, feed, etc. Seven- 
teen dollars was the average investment 
in land on a per-head-of-sheep basis. The 
average total investment per head of 
sheep based on the records taken from 
practical sheepmen was $36.68. The 
average total indebtedness was $8.64, 
leaving a net investment of $28. Taking 
the average operating cost of about $6.6 
per head, which includes a fair salary 
for the manager or owner, from the aver- 
age income of about $8.00 per head, we 
find that the net investment returned an 
average income of 4.5 per cent. 
Bozeman, Mont. D. E. Richards 
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World Wool Consumption and Prospects 


By A. W. Zelomek 


19 


Statistician-Economist Fairchild Publications 


sew question that is asked in both 
wool producing and consuming coun- 
tries is: “Who pulled the string in the 
world prices?” While a great many 
authorities believed that wool prices 
would ultimately have receded to estab- 
lish a more normal relationship between 
wool and the other textile fibers, and as 
a result of the steady upward trend in 
production, very few believed that world 
wool prices could reach the low recorded. 
Prices descended in free trade countries 
tc the lowest level, for which records are 
available, in the last quarter of a century. 
A study shows that whereas in the case 
of cotton, production is the greatest fac- 
tor in the price movement of the fiber, 
consumption is the greatest factor in the 
wool price trend. It is readily understood 
that world production changes are not so 
marked as world consumption, due to 
the inherent difficulty of any sharp in- 
crease in annual wool production. There- 
fore, the clue to the present low prices is 


found to a large extent in the study of 
the world consumption trend. To deter- 
mine the prospects for wool prices, it is 
also necessary to study prospects for wool 
consumption by leading consuming coun- 
tries. 


Lack of adequate data on world con- 
sumption has been the bone of contention 
of many leading authorities. The ex- 
perience of Sir Arthur Goldfinch is of too 
recent origin for anyone to hazard an 
estimate on world consumption. How- 
ever, based on data available showing im- 
ports and exports of raw wool as well 
as imports and exports of semi-manufac- 
tured and manufactured products, it is 
possible to obtain some idea as to the 
trend of world consumption. The data 
indicate to a large extent the reasons for 
the failure of producing countries to get 
the proper buying support, especially dur- 
ing the last six. months of 1929. 

A study of imports of wool in the world 
during the past three seasons shows the 
1928-29 total at 2,708,558,000 pounds, as 
compared with 2,680,061,000 pounds in 
1927-28. Both totals are under the rec- 
ord imports of 2,727,569,000 pounds in 
1926-27. The decline in imports in 1928- 


29 came under 1926-27, although above 
1927-28 despite a new record world pro- 
duction, and, therefore, accounts to some 
extent for the slightly greater carry-over 
in producing countries. This increase in 
carry-over was practically inevitable, 
since production in 1928-29 exceeded that 
of 1926-27, while imports declined. 

In Australia, the carry-over at the end 
of the 1928-29 season was 44,302 bales, 
as compared with 32,500 bales at the end 
of June, 1928. New Zealand showed a 
gain from 7,920 bales to 39,608 bales, 
while Argentina gained from 20,000 to 
27,000 bales. It is necessary to bear in 
mind that this increase in carry-over off- 
set the indicated slight decline in world 
production, and, therefore, total available 
supply in 1929-30 may show a fractional 
decline. 

While total imports in 1928-29 were 
greater than in 1927-28, leading consum- 
ing countries actually showed a decline 
in total imports. Imports by Great 
Britain for the season ending July 31, 
1929, declined from 830,255,000 pounds 
to 778,245,000 pounds. Germany’s im- 
ports were the lowest in several years, de- 
clining from 354,282,000 pounds to 343,- 
321,000 pounds. Japan, which had shown 
a steady increase, showed a decline from 
120,132,000 pounds to 112,757,000pounds. 
United States imports, however, gained 
from 248,912,000 pounds to 274,212,000 
pounds, which was largely reflected in the 
gain in carpet wools. France was the 
other leading country showing an_in- 
crease. Latest data for the current season 
were limited to the first two months, Sep- 
tember and October, and showed no im- 
provement in imports, especially for 
Germany and Japan. 

Imports for the first two months of the 
current season by Germany declined from 
26,057,000 pounds to 19,341,000 pounds; 
while Japan showed a decline from 
4,974,000 pounds to 3,589,000 pounds. 
Italy continued to show an_ increase, 
gaining from 6,929,000 pounds to 7,011,- 
000 pounds; while Great Britain showed 
very little change in imports for the two 
months. 

A careful study of the data shows that 


the decline in price was due to the fail- 
ure of the leading consuming countries 
to buy on a large scale. This was par- 
ticularly true on the part of Japan, Great 
Britain, and Germany, which had been 
strong influences in the world price main- 
tenance. Japan in particular had been a 
strong influence in the Australian market, 
showing an increase from 200 bales taken 
in 1900 to about 375,000 bales in 1929. 

The answer to why Great Britain and 
Germany, in particular, failed to sup- 
port the market is revealed by a study of 
exports of semi-manufactured and manu- 
factured products which are the basis 
for Great Britain’s consumption and de- 
mand for wool. A study of the data 
released by the “Wool Record and 
Textile World” of Bradford, England, 
shows that exports of tops, worsted yarns, 
mohair, and fabrics declined in 1929 
under 1928, with fabric exports reach- 
ing the lowest level since 1921. Top 
exports reached their lowest level since 
1925. These figures show very clearly 
one of the reasons why conditions in 
England were not favorable and the 
consequent lower demand for raw wool. 
A comparison of exports from England 
is indicated in the table on page 20. 

One of the explanations given for the 
decline in England’s exports is the in- 
creasing importance of Italy as a con- 
sumer of wool and an exporter at the same 
time. At the beginning of the article, 
the writer pointed out that imports in 
Italy had been gaining steadily, and, 
therefore, the data showing the increase 
of exports from that country for the first 
ten months of 1929 as compared with 
1928 are not surprising. Total exports 
from Italy had gained from 201,489,061 
lire to 223,922,392 lire for the first ten 
months of 1929, as compared with 1928. 
At the same time, exports of fabrics con- 
taining at least 50 per cent wool gained 
from 62,169 quintals to 69,054 quintals. 
These figures show very clearly that 
Italy profited by the decline in Great 
Britain’s exports and also justified her 
increasing imports of raw wool from 
leading markets. 


The writer also pointed out that 
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EXPORTS 








Woolen 
Tops ¥ 
tb. 


Worsted 
Yarn 


Mohair 
Yarn 


Woolen and 
Worsted Fab- 
rics Sq. Yds. 





33,622,300 
32,040,500 


41,603,500 
34,689,800 
23,770,300 
43,633,100 


* Linear 


38,803,000 
41,490,900 
45,315,800 
31,806,800 
38,756,200 
45,561,000 
34,921,800 
42,913,400 
23,460,500 
24,638,900 
49,907,000 


155,465,900 
170,666,900 
170,893,600 
162,307,400 
179,476,200 
221,582,900 
211,490,800 
183,928,300 
117,445,000 
264,587,800 
*168,373,700 


yards in 1913, 








Germany’s imports had been below a year 
ago. A study of the amount of wool 
retained by Germany shows a substantial 
decline for 1929 under 1928. German 
exports of fabrics for 1929 were 15,660,800 
yards as compared with the total for 1928 
of 15,993,900 yards The total in 1913 
was 23,386,700 yards. Exports of yarns, 
however, showed a gain in 1929 over 
1928, but were below the 1913 total. The 
total in 1929 was 12,230,500 pounds as 
compared with 10,900,600 pounds in 
1928. Tops exported declined from 
10,615,000 pounds in 1928 to 8,825,000 
pounds in 1929. 

Data from France on the textile in- 
dustry, based on the figures of condition- 
ing houses in Roubaix and Tourcoiny, 
are not conclusive in either direction, for 
the changes in 1929 under 1928 were 
not very marked. Reports not, how- 
ever, substantiated by statistical evidence, 
show that this industry was in a slightly 
more favorable position there than in 
Germany, although less favorable than 
in Italy. 

The Japanese industry has been de- 
pressed as a result of their resumption 
of gold payments. Production has fail- 
ed to maintain the record levels of the 
past two years, with exports, while hold- 
ing up to high levels, failing to show any 
appreciable increases. 

The available data on European con- 
ditions as reflected by imports of raw 
material, wool retained, and exports of 
manufactured and semi-manufactured 
products, show conclusively that with the 
exception of Italy and to some extent 
France, leading consuming industries were 
depressed and, therefore, their failure to 
compete for wool was the logical result. 

One of the influences in the less favor- 


able world conditions which has been 
emphasized is the high money rates as a 
result of the’ speculative mania in the 
United States securities throughout the 
world. The steady flow of world gold 
to the United States, with promises of 
untold wealth and fortune, is of too re- 
cent origin to need elaboration. How- 
ever, it is not amiss to point out at this 
time that this development resulted in 
high money rates with the consequent 
effect of less speculation in raw materials, 
which is necessary in order to absorb 
the raw material from the time it is 
produced until the time it is consumed. 
Money rates of 6 per cent and 7 per cent 
on the part of central banks and in some 
instances higher percentages have failed 
to help the textile situation, and, there- 
fore, depression in consuming countries 
was the logical development. 

While the textile industry as a unit 
was depressed, for what happened in wool 
was also true of cotton and silk, pro- 
duction of all textile fibers in 1913 was 
16,091,000,000 pounds, while in 1929 the 
estimated world production of all textile 
fibers nearly approximated 17,000,000,- 
000 pounds, indicating therefore increas- 
ing intensity in the battle of the textile 
fibers. 

During this period of increasing world 
production of all textile fibers, wool prices 
continued at a relatively higher level. Its 
bargaining position, therefore, was less 
favorable, and when the inevitable re- 
sulted, the decline was sharp. 

The question that producing countries 
are asking today is “What about the 
future?” Since the past tends to fore- 
shadow to some extent the future, the 
writer is justified in indicating a more 
hopeful outlook for the future than the 


present. My conservative optimism at 
the present time should not be assumed 
to mean that world prices will tend stead- 
ily upward, but it does mean that the 
unfavorable factors have been discontin- 
ued, and that the favorable factors should 
begin to exert their influences, warrant- 
ing a more stable price level, and prob. 
ably slightly higher prices. There will 
be periods of marked fluctuations, hovw- 
ever, despite the long-term stability. 

My conclusions of more favorable 
prospects for consuming industries are 
based! on a number of factors, the most 
noteworthy of which are: the improve. 
ment in the world money situation, with 
a reduction of discount rates in most 
central banks to the lowest level in 
several years; increasing confidence and 
restoration of industry on a more favor- 
able level as a consequence—the better 
bargaining position than heretofore of 
world prices of wool thus tending to stem 
the tide of substitution; also the need 
for supplies on the part of consuming 
countries because of conservative oper- 
ations practised during the past year and 
a half. 

Another influence is that Europe will 
not be content with the unsettled condi- 
tion of reparation problems. This e- 
pecially applies to Germany, for the 
Young Plan and tle setting up of the 
International Bank should result in a 
gradual improvement. The _ prospects, 
therefore, for the European outlook are 
more favorable, although the improve- 
ment will be gradual rather than sharp 

The outlook for Japan is also mor 
favorable for the future, because the 
readjustment as a result of the resumption 
of gold payments should take place 
within the next six months. 





FIRST CALIFORNIA LAMBS 


P. J. Connolly, of San Joaquin Coun- 
ty, California, sent the first spring 
lambs of this season to the San Francisco 
market about February 1. The lambs 
weighed 68 pounds when delivered at the 
market and were purchased by the West- 
ern Meat Company. They sold, dressed, 
at 35 cents a pound; agreement as to the 
live price had) not been reached, accoré- 
ing to the report of the transaction in the 
California Wool Grower. 
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A GENERAL SUMMARY 


ANUARY and February were both abnormally dry months except in Utah, and 
a of Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona and southern California. This leaves 
a comparative shortage of moisture generally over the West for the winter quarters 
excepting only locally in southeastern Washington, northern Nevada, western Idaho, 
southeastern Utah, western Colorado, southeastern Wyoming, and much of Montana, 
For the six months ending with February there has been a slight excess of moisture 
in Colorado, the southern half of Wyoming, most of Montana and northern New 
Mexico, with rather large deficiencies in most of Washington, Oregon and California. 
These far western states have, however, received ample moisture on the whole, as far 
as grazing interests are immediately concerned. A shortage of irrigation water is 
prospective in California, Nevada, Arizona, much of New Mexico, Utah, Idaho and 
part of Wyoming; and diry spring ranges may occur unless spring rains come as need- 
ed, since much of the ground is already dry. On the whole it has not been a severe 
winter on livestock, most flocks and. herds having fared very well. January alone 
was an exceptionally cold month, December and February being abnormally mild 
in most sections covered by this report. 





Rainfall Record for December, January 


EXCESS AND’ DEFICIENCY OF 


MOISTURE AT VARIOUS 


POINTS 


Precipitation on Western Livestock Ranges 
during December, 1929, and January and 


February, 1930 with. departures 


from 


normal for 3 months and 6 months. 


FE 
ee 
<a 
Washington— 
a 11.70 
Spokane ............ 4.20 
Walla Walla 6.20 
Oregon— 
Portland .......... 17.25 
Baker City ........ 3.19 
Rosenburg ........ 14.84 
California— 
Red Bluff ........ 11.15 
San Francisco 11.02 
ye 4.29 
Los Angeles .... 6.02 
Nevada— 
Winnemucca .... 3.62 
ENN hike cee aor 
Tonopah .......... 0.39 
Arizona— 
PROCTHE. .........:.. 1.88 
Flagstaf ............ 3.99 
New Mexico— 
sane. £6 ..... 1.06 
Roswell .............. 0.26 
Texas— 
Agsarilo: «.......... 0.68 
Abilene .............. 0.76 
Be) POSS icc 0.83 
Montana— 
| nee 3.60 
Kalispell ............ 4.23 
en 1.84 
Miles City ........ 1.24 
Williston, N. D. 2.70 
Idaho— 
Lewiston .......... 4.72 
Pocatello. .......... 3.52 
a 5.98 
Utah—. 
ee 1.31 
eae 3.99 
2 en 1.94 
Salt Lake City 3.96 
Modena .............. 2.46 
Monticello ........ 5.11 
Wyoming— 
Yellowstone ...... 3.41 
Sheridan .............. 1.92 
RAOME on 1.23 
Cheyenne .......... 2.02 


Rapid City, S. D. 1.06 
No. Platte, Nebr. 0.76 


Colorado— 
Denver .............. 0.96 
3 eee 1.22 


Grand Junction 2.28 
Dodge City, Kan. 0.41 
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Seay notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the vari- 


ous states are furnished by J. Cecil Altéy. 


of the U. S. Weather Bureau and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau for the month of February. 

The Wool Grower welcomes andi desires 
communications from interested readers 
in any part of the country for this de- 
partment of the Wool Grower and also 
invites comment and opinions upon ques- 
tions relating to the sheep industry and 
statements of occurrences of importance 
and significance to wool growers. 


WYOMING 

This was a fine, warm month, with 
only light to moderate snowfalls, which 
soon disappeared as a rule. These con- 
ditions have been ideal for livestock, 
among which there were very few losses. 
The yearlong ranges were partly open 
during the month, and feeding was light. 
A bitter cold snap occurred at the end of 
February and the first of March, giving 
livestock a little setback. 


Newcastle 

The snow is all gone (February 23) and 
the weather is good. We have had a 
better winter than usual: no loss, very 
little feeding, and only twenty days of 
cold weather. 

The lamb crop should be about normal. 

Growers here are favorable to the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation. 

Ralph C. Doyle 
Rock Springs 

March | finds us with very pleasant 
and springlike weather. 

A good lambing is expected this year, 
as the weather was unusually good dur- 
ing breeding season. Certainly the num- 
ber to be marketed should be larger than 
that of 1929, which was only about 30 
per cent of normal. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that there are about 10 per cent 
fewer ewes to lamb. A few small bunches 
of ewes in Eden Valley district have 
lambed already with fair results. 

Losses from all causes during the win- 
ter have been light, and we do not do any 


feeding except a few culls; but expenses. 


otherwise are very high. Eden Valley 


AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


hay is $15 a ton; hay shipped in, $20 to 
$25, 

The operation of the new wool mar- 
keting plan is not thoroughly understood 


by all of the growers. Some of them are 
in favor of it and others opposed. 
Wm. Chilton 
Daniel 


This is¢the best February | have seen 
in ae years in Wyoming. Sheep 
are fed nafjve hay ($10 a ton) in these 
parts. Our losses are light, and with 
mild weather, not much hay has been 
required. We still have about 28 inches 
of snow on the level, but that is light 
for this section. 

I have not talked to any wool growers 
in regard to the new marketing arrange- 
ment. I like it very much, but do not 
sec how it will help us, as we have no 
pool and not much cooperation since we 
are all 100 miles from the railroad. 

Keith Culbertson 


Savagetown 

Ideal stock weather prevailed here dur- 
ing February. There were some light 
snows, but also several very mild, soft 
days. At present (March 1) some cake 
and corn is being fed, but no hay (native 
hay now quoted at $10). Winter losses 
have been about normal. 

With a favorable lambing season, we 
should have more lambs to ship out this 
year. 

Sentiment in favor of the new market- 
ing plan is growing here. 

Earl Camblin. 


MONTANA 


The weather has been mild most of the 
time, taking most of the snow from the 
lowlands and greatly favoring livestock. 
Range horses are poor, but cattle and 
sheep on the range are doing fairly well. 
The ice has broken up in most streams. 
Livestock on feed are in fine shape. The 
weather turned exceptionally cold on 
March | and 2, causing some shrinkages. 


Jackson 
It has been extremely cold. here for 


three weeks past but now (February 10) 
it has moderated. . The lower ranges are 


open to grazing, but we always have too 
much snow here. Winter losses have been 
about the same, but the cost of feed is 
about 20 per cent higher than in the past 
three years. It is necessary to feed our 
sheep all winter. Native hay to be fed 
out of the stack can be purchased at $9.50 
a ton. 

I believe most of the wool growers are 
ready to accept the new marketing plan. 
It appears to me, however, that a large 
majority of the growers must support the 
plan for several years or it will fail. | 
dc not think the buyers will fight the 
plan now owing to the condition of the 


country. 
Albert J. Schultz 


Lakeview 


Winter in this section has been a nor- 
mal one, and since February | it has 
been quite warm. 

Sheepmen of this district will lamb 
about the usual number of ewes and ex- 
pect to have about the usual number of 
lambs to ship to market next fall. 

Some of the growers think the wool 
marketing plan is all right; | think the 


idea fine. 
J. F. Hansen. 


Sand Springs 

February weather has been unusually 
fine. 

We expect about a normal lamb crop. 
If there is plenty of feed, we will keep 
more of our lambs this year. Grain hay 
is now selling at $12.50 a ton; alfalfa 
(in the stack ) is $15 a ton. 

Our outfit has had no winter losses 
and the feeding expense has been about 
the same as last year. Most of the grow- 
ers here favor aligning themselves with 
the new marketing plan. 

Henry Wannebo. 


OREGON 


Moderate to mild temperatures pre- 
vailed, with frequent precipitation, large- 
ly in the form of rain in the west. This 
was favorable for wheat and pastures, 
and lambs are doing well except in a few 
places where feed is scarce. The growth 
of vegetation is slow however, probably 
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because of the cold weather and limited 
root systems formed in the earlier part of 
the season. 

Baker 


The past winter compares favorably 
with the previous one, as to losses and 
feeding costs. There is very little win- 
ter range here and all the sheep are fed. 
Hay is costing us $12 a ton in the stack 
and $19 baled and delivered. 

January was a very cold month, but 
February has been very good. 

Most wool growers are joining the new 
corporation. 


Fred Widman 


IDAHO 


Warm weather prevailed through the 
month, with occasional showers or snow 
flurries during the last week. The snow 
cover disappeared rapidly, leaving most 
of the state bare. Livestock are on feed 
it) most sections; lambing under cover 
progressed satisfactorily. Grass is start- 
ing and buds are swelling in the earlier 
sections. Good conditions prevail among 
livestock. 

Lava Hot Springs 


There have been storms the last few 
days (February 22) but before that the 
weather was very springlike. 

Early lambing is progressing under 
good conditions. In my own flock so 
far | have a very good percentage of 
lambs. Sheep losses generally during the 
winter have been about the same as usual, 
likewise feed expenses. | think the lamb 
crop as a whole will be larger than in 
1929. 

Most of the hay was contracted last 
fall. 1 think it will average about $8 a 
ton in price. There is no baled hay here. 

I cannot say how the growers re- 
gard the new wool marketing plan as | 
have not heard any of them express them- 
selves. I think there will be more wool 
sheared per head than there was last 


year. 
Alfred S. Baker 


Nounan 


We have had exceptionally good wea- 
ther during the past month. The winter 
has been fairly good to the sheep indus- 
try. Losses have been very small and 


feeding expenses about normal, and at 
present it looks as if we would have a 
fine lambing. The wool clip will be 
very good. 


Alfalfa hay is selling at $7.50 a ton 
when fed out of the stack and $11 baled 
and delivered. 


Growers have a very friendly attitude 
toward the new wool marketing arrange- 
ment. 


Ernest Bartschi. 


WASHINGTON , 


Favorable weather prevailed, there be- 
ing many rains or snows, but with mild 
temperatures as a rule. Grains, and 
grasses are looking well, and buds are 
showing green. The weather has favored 
lambing lately. Livestock have done 
well. 

NEVADA 


Unusually mild, fine weather prevailed, 
with general storms during the last week, 
when snow covered the state pretty gen- 
erally. Some inclemency resulted among 
new lambs, but owing to mild tempera- 
tures few losses occurred. Old sheep are 
doing well nearly everywhere; and some 
new grass is starting farther south. Cattle 
are in excellent shape on ifeed, the hay 
consumption being only moderate, 


UTAH 


Exceptionally mild weather prevailed, 
the only cold spell being a few days near 
the close. A light snowfall early in the 
month and two heavy storms near the 
close brought precipitation above normal, 
and snow enough on the deserts for all 
livestock. Cattle and sheep are doing 
fairly well on the range, and are excellent 
on feed. Grass and shrubbery were green- 
ing in the warm spots near the close of 
the month, but there was no new feed 
to speak of yet. 

Fairfield 


The snow is almost gone (February 
21); the nights are warm; temperature 
10 to 40 degrees above zero. So far the 
winter has been about normal, but it is 
a little early to determine the extent of 
our losses. 

We expect to have a larger crop of 
lambs this year as our 1929 yield was 
only 50 per cent of normal. Some bands 
will commence to lamb in March. 


Alfalfa hay is $10 to $12 a ton, loose; 
$14 to $16 baled ($15 to $17 when de- 
livered). 

So far as the growers understand the 
new arrangement for handling the wool 
clip, they are favorable to it. Most of 

e men here are small owners, running 
from 200 to 2000 ewes. 


Wm. C. Thomas 


COLORADO 


The snow was gone from the lower 
country most of the month due to mild 
weather; and while more or less snow 
fell it did not remain long in evidence. 
This resulted in excellent grazing con- 
ditions among livestock, and animals on 
feed were thriving everywhere. Mois- 
ture is needed in a few places, because of 
the rapid depletion of the supply during 
the mild days. 


Fruita 


We have had a better winter than 
usual here: fewer sheep losses and lower 
feed bills. February weather was ex- 
ceptionally good. 

About the same number of ewes are 
to lamb here this spring and it is ex- 
pected that the lamb crop will be about 
normal. No lambs have been contracted 
as yet. 

Alfalfa hay is quoted at $10 a ton (in 
the stack) and $16 when baled. 

The new marketing plan is being re- 
ceived here quite well. i 


Oyharcabal Bros. 


Longmont 


Warm weather prevailed during Febru- 
ary. Sheep losses this winter have been 
normal, but there was expensive feeding 
through November and January. Hay 
prices at present are $10 (fed out of the 
stack) and $14, when baled, f.o.b. cars. 

Early lambing results have been good 
so far in this locality. About the same 
number of ewes are to be lambed and 
we expect to have about the same num- 
ber of lambs to market as last year. 

Everyone is agreed that the new plan 
proposed for handing the wool clip is 
about the only way we can sell our 1930 
wools to any advantage. 

F. M. Hartman 
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NEW MEXICO 


Unusually mild, with but little precipi- 
tation, describes February weather. 
Pastures and ranges are mostly in fair to 
good shape, but as a rule they are more 
or less sorely in need of moisture, es- 
pecially in the southeast. Livestock are 
mostly in good condition, having suffer- 
ed nothing from the effects of the tem- 
peratures, though the forage shortage is 
beginning to be felt in the south. 


Nara Visa 


After a period of very dry weather, we 
need rain at this time (February 24) for 
the winter range. Losses have been very 
light and feeding expenses about normal. 

Early lambing conditions have been 
good. The ewe bands are slightly larger 
than last year and there should be a 
larger lamb crop. 

There is a diversity of opinion on the 
new marketing plan; for myself, | hearti- 


ly endorse it. 
C. H. Connell 


Roswell 


The past winter has been a normal 
one, so far as sheep losses and feeding 
expenses are concerned. 

We raise very little hay here. About 
once in three years, when we have a good 
year, we cut a little wild hay. The al- 
falfa farms are about fifty to sixty miles 
distant from the ranch, which makes such 
hay too high for use as sheep feed. At 
present alfalfa hay is $20 a ton, when fed 
out of the stack, and $30 baled. 

More than half of the sheepmen in 
this section will join the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. 

We are having very good weather here 
now (February 26). 

A. E. Ingham 


Hope 

We are lambing about the same num- 
ber of ewes this year; it is too early to 
estimate how many lambs will be ship- 
ped to market, especially since it has been 
and is very dry. Lambing will commence 
ir several bands on March 1, 

It was colder here during the early 
part of the winter than in the preceding 
year, but generally sheep conditions have 


been about normal. The weather is very 
fine now (February 20). 
The new wool marketing plan is being 
received very favorably. 
Lee P. Glasscock 


CALIFORNIA 


Supernormal temperatures occurred in 
most of the state, being highly favorable 
where moisture was ample, which was 
nearly everywhere. Livestock are in fair 
condition, and ranges are improving 
rapidly. However, rains are beginning 
to be needd in many sections occupied by 
livestock. 

Byron 


It was dry here up to February 20; 
since then there has been two inches of 
rain and it is still raining. Due to the 


lateness of the rains, our feeding ex- 


penses have been above normal. The 
winter was not so cold, however, and the 
losses were fewer, 

At present it looks as if there would 
be more lambs to be shipped out than in 
1929. 

Growers here are open to any sugges- 
tion on wool marketing that will bring 
about higher prices. 

How is it that you can only get 18 to 
21 cents a pound for lamb, dressed, and 
you have to pay 40 to 45 cents for it 
in retail shops? 

J. A. Fotheringham 


Orland 


There has been plenty of rain during 
February, but it has been too celd for a 
rapid growth of feed. Our feeding ex- 
penses this winter have exceeded those of 
any other year. There will be fewer fat 
lambs to ship out this season. About 90 
per cent of the early lambs have been 
raised. 

The new wool marketing plan is being 
favorably received here. 


Z. E. Simpson. 
ARIZONA 
Warm weather, abundant sunshine, 


and little rain forms in brief the Febru- 
ary weather report. The mild weather 
with some rain carried much of the 
snow cover away; but grazing conditions 
have gradually improved where moisture 
is sufficient, which is nearly everywhere. 





Most livestock are in fair to good condi- 
tion, and improving. 
Phoenix 

February brought warmer weather than 
usual to Phoenix, which has been fine 
for sheep. Sheep losses this season have 
been nominal, but feeding expenses 
somewhat higher. Alfalfa hay for feed- 
ing out of the stack is $14 a ton; baled, 
$18. 

From appearances there will be more 
lambs to be marketed from this section 
than we had last year although breeding 
bands are approximately the same size. 
We have about 25,000 early lambs in the 
Salt River Valley. 

Sheepmen in Arizona are not ver) 
prosperous on account of high feed and 
low prices for wool; also, the lamb out- 
look now is none too good. Most of the 
men are favorable to the new wool mar- 


keting arrangement. 
Cecil H. Miller 


WESTERN TEXAS 

The weather was mild and favorable 
on livestock. Light rains kept moisture 
supplies ample, and more or less wheat 
and grasses were greening, affording some 
forage. As a rule livestock and range 
conditions are generally fair. Moisture 
is beginning to be needed locally in 
southern sections. 





IMPROVED SHEEP GOAL OF 
EXTENSION PROJECT 

ENNSYLVANIA has two distinct types of 

sheep husbandry, according to W. B. 
Connell, sheep and wool extension spe- 
cialist of the Pennsylvania State College. 
Greene, Washington and Fayette counties 
produce principally fine wool sheep, while 
the rest of the state has a large number 
of small mutton flocks, 

To aid flockmasters of the state in the 
improvement of their business, the ex- 
tension service conducts a number of pro- 
jects. Among these are: wool grading 
demonstrations, 509,000 pounds of wool 
being handled at 28 of these last year 
with 3,000 farmers in attendance; ram 
associations, in 13 counties; management 
demonstrations in 94 communities last 
year; ram sales, six of which sold 138 
purebred sires in 1929, and a complete 
system of breeding, feeding and manage- 
ment on 39 farms the past year. 
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even. famous for its tea party, its 
baked beans, and its culture, is 
to learn more about lamb. ‘Plans have 


| just been completed for an intensive pro- 


gram in the Massachusetts metropolis and 
fourteen other representative cities of 
the state as a feature of the National 
Lamb Campaign. The Massachusetts 
Agricultural College is cooperating fully 
in this project with the National Wool 
Growers Association, the Colorado-Ne- 
braska Lamb Feeders Association, and the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

The Bay State campaign will open on 
May 5 and continue until June 10. Prof. 
V. A. Rice of the animal husbandry de- 
partment is in charge of the program and 
promises excellent response from the meat 
trade and every one of the cities to be 
Visited. The lamb cutting demonstra- 
tions will be featured at meetings of the 
trade and the public which already have 
been definitely arranged. 





Radio Stations From Coast to Coast Broadcasting Information on Lamb Regularly 


Massachusetts Program Outlined 

The tentative itinerary is as follows: 
Pittsfield, May 5-6; Greenfield, May 7; 
Northampton, May 8-9; Springfield and 
Holyoke, May 12-13-14-15; Worcester, 
May 19-20; Fitchburg, May 21; Lowell, 
May 22-23-24; Danvers, May 26-27; Bos- 
ton, May 28-29-30-31; Walpole, June 2; 
Brockton, June 3-4; Fall River, June 5- 
6-7; Barnstable, June 9; and Hyannis, 
June 10. 

The modern lamb cutting demonstra- 
tions are winning new successes as the 
work moves rapidly forward. Notable 
among the programs of recent date was 
that conducted during the latter half of 
February through the State of Pennsyl- 
vania in which Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege cooperated. The latter half of March 
and the month of April will see an inten- 
sive program in cities of lowa. Here 
lowa State College will play the leading 
role. 








Public interest in radio programs on 
behalf of lamb hzs increased by leaps and 
bounds, especially since the inauguration 
of the chain broadcasting program on 
January 21 over the blue net work of the 
National Broadcasting Co. 

Thousands Write in for Lamb Facts 

Mrs. Grace Viall Gray, well-known 
home economics authority who gives in- 
structions in selecting and preparing lamb 
on the chain program, has received thou- 
sands of letters from listeners praising her 
talks and asking many questions about 
lamb. Such letters continue to pour in. 
They indicate that a genuine interest has 
been awakened by this broadcasting 
effort. 

Mrs. Gray offers copies of the Lamb 
Menu Book to her listeners. Up to the 
present time over 10,000 of these booklets 
have been requested, the letters coming 
from all sections of the United States and 
even from Canada. 
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As announced previously, the stations 
taking part in this chain broadcast are: 
WJZ, New. York City; WJR, Detroit; 
WBZA, Boston; WLW, Cincinnati; WBZ, 
Springfield, Mass.; KYW, Chicago; 
WHAM, Rochester, N. Y.; KWK, St. 
Louis; KDKA, Pittsburgh; WREN, Kan- 
sas City; KFAB, Lincoln, Nebr. A spe- 
cial program on behalf of lamb is given 
by the association each Monday evening 
at 9:45 mountain standard time, over 
KOA, Denver. 


The Lamb Menu Book is being given 
further extensive distribution through a 
number of other stations which are offer- 
ing it to their listeners on independent 
programs. Twenty-six stations, a few of 
these also being on the chain, thus far 
disposed: of nearly 7,000 copies in this 
manner. The list includes WTAG, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; KYW, Chicago; WGES, 
Chicago; WJR, Detroit; WJAR, Marion, 
Ind.; WOW, Omaha; WBRC, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; WJAG, Norfolk, Nebr.; 
KGDE, Fergus Falls, Minn.; WPTF, 
Raleigh, N. C.; WSYR, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
WJBY, Gadsen, Ala; WRHM, Minne- 
apolis; KFIO, Spokane; WLBF, Kansas 
City, Mo.; KTBR, Portland, Ore.; 
KFRC, San Francisco; KVOS, Belling- 
ham, Wash.; WNJ, Newark, N. J.; WOR, 
Newark, N. J.; KOAC, Corvallis, Ore.; 
WNAC, Boston; KTAB, San Francisco; 
KRVG, Harlingen, Tex.; KTSA, San 
Antonio, Tex.; WRVA, Richmond, Va. 


Thirty-two Railroads Feature Lamb 

A recent report on the lamb campaign 
activities announced that attractive color- 
ed stickers were being supplied to all rail- 
roads operating dining cars. The rail- 
roads were requested to attach these stick- 
ers to their menus and also feature lamb 
dishes. The response has been most 
gratifying, Thirty-two roads are now 
using the stickefs. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad stated that policy would not 
permit use of the lamb stickers but the 
road was very receptive to the idea of 
featuring lamb and furthermore is carry- 
ing an excellent statement concerning 
lamb on its menus. 


Eighteen national and state hotel and 
restaurant journals have published a series 
of three illustrated articles on lamb furn- 
ished by the board. These requests were 
written to attract hotel and restaurant 
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men to a greater use of lamb by suggest- 
ing the possibilities of profit to be derived 
by a generous use of all lamb cuts. Reci- 
pes were included. 

The following magazines are publish- 
ing this series: Society of Restaurateurs; 
Tavern Talk; The Restaurant Man; The 
Caterer and Hotel Proprietors Gazette; 
Hotel Bulletin; The Modern Restaurant; 
Hotel World; Hotel Industry Magazine; 
The National Restaurant Journal; The 
National Hotel Gazette; Western Canada 
Hotel and Cafe News; Western Restaur- 
ant; Restaurant Keepers Guide; The In- 
ternational Steward; The Pacific North- 
west Hotel News; Cafeteria Management; 
Pacific Coast Record; American Hotel 
Journal. 





STOCK POISONING PLANTS 
OF THE RANGE 

3 hens United States Department of Ag- 

riculture has recently issued a revised 
edition of its bulletin, “Stock-Poisoning 
Plants of the Range” (Department Bulle- 
tin No. 1245). The bulletin is the work 
of Dr. C. D. Marsh, physiologist in charge 
cf investigations of stock poisoning by 
plants in the Pathological Division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. His very 
interesting series of articles on plants 
poisonous to sheep which ran in the Na- 
tional Wool Grower during 1928 and 1929 
will be recalled. Some of the material 
appearing in the Wool Grower is included 
in Bulletin 1245. 

The object of this publication is “to 
present in a brief form such a description 
of the common or more important plants 
as can be understood by a person not in 
the habit of using technical terms. With 
this description is given a brief statement 
of the symptoms produced by the plant, 
the time at which the losses may be ex- 
pected to occur, and the means, so far as 
they are known, of avoiding them. It is 
not intended to give any complete de- 
scription of the plants or their effects. 
For this, reference must be made to the 
more detailed reports upon specific 
plants. In regard to most of these our 
knowledge is at present on a firm basis 
of experimental proof. It has seemed 
best, however, to add to the list some 
plants which undoubtedly produce poi- 
sonous effects, but have never been sub- 
jected to detailed experimental study.” 


The plants discussed are: Sleepy grass, 
arrow grass, death camas, oak, grease. 
wood, larkspurs, chokecherry, lupines, poi- 
son bean, loco weeds, astralagus, coyotillo, 
water hemlock, heath family, milkweed, 
nightshade family, cocklebur, westerp 
sneezeweed, parry aster, Colorado rubber 
weed, rayless goldenrod, and bracken. 

To facilitate recognition of the poison. 


ous plants described, ‘fifty, full-page illus. 
trations (sixteen of them in colors) are 
presented in the bulletin. These illus. 
trations and the concise form in which the 
data is given make the bulletin a ver 
handy reference which all stockmen and 


their employes who handle the stock on 
the range should possess. Copies of it 
may be secured at 35 cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





SOMETHING FURTHER ON 
FEEDING CULL BEANS 


I read an article in the January National 
Wool Grower on feeding bean screen- 


ings to sheep. I should like to relate my 
experience in feeding them. 

First, I bought several tons of the bean 
screenings, about half of the amount be- 
ing dirt and a good proportion old stems 
My ewes were then about three months 
along. Diarrhea set in and after about 
two weeks | began to find unborn lambs 
in the corral mornings and in the field 
(the ewes were running on dry feed dur- 
ing the day and were fed the beans a! 
night when they came in). Then | bega1 
to lose the ewes. On opening them | 
found hard round balls which | laid to 
the dirt they had eaten along with the 
beans. I then quit the beans and my 
ewes stopped dying and my lambs quit 
coming dead. 

So if any sheepman wants to feed beans, 
he had better change his mind and buy 
some other kind of feed. As a cheap 
feed, they are not cheap. When | bougiit 
the beans, the seller showed me some clean 
beans, but when my order was delivered 
it contained plenty of dirt and everything 
else that belongs around a thrasher, | 
guess, except the wheels, 


Bakersfield, Calif. J. Kelley 
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The New Mexico Convention 


Wool growers’ conventions in New 
Mexico reached a peak at Albuquerque 
on February 5 and 6, when the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the state assoc- 
jation occurred. In attendance it was the 
largest gathering of sheepmen ever to be 
held in the state and by way of accom- 
plishment and entertainment, it was the 
most successful. 

Appreciation of the efforts of the of- 
ficials of the organization in working for 
the advancement of the industry was ex- 
pressed by resolution and by their re- 
election. Mr. Floyd W. Lee, who, as 
president, has so ably handled the affairs 
of the association, was asked to continue 
in that office. Messrs. E. L. Moulton of 
Albuquerque, John P. Cauhope of Ros- 
well, Eugenio Perez of Vaughn, and Geo. 
W. York of Albuquerque are the vice 
presidents, Mr. York being the only new 
officer. Miss Bertha Benson is secretary 
of the New Mexico Association. 

Some very excellent addresses were 
included in the two-day program. Pres- 
ident Lee told of the reduction of 50 
cents a head in the valuation on sheep 
secured from the State Tax Commission 
and outlined the attitude of the associa- 
tion on such vital questions to the New 
Mexico sheepmen as the public domain, 
Indian allotments, the tariff, and wool 
marketing, covered in the resolutions 
reviewed here. An analysis of live- 
stock feeds was given by Professor 
J. L. Lantow of New Mexico State Col- 
lege, and a general talk on the wool in- 
dustry was made by Warren M. Buck 
of the Department of Wool. Marketing 
and Standardization at Washington, 
D.C. Mr. H. O. Bursum of the Presi- 
dent’s Land Commission, discussed the 
different phases of the public domain 
problem, and state land policies were 
considered by Dr. A. D. Crile, state land 
commissioner. Dr. H. L. Kent, president 
of the New Mexico A. and M. College, 
spoke on the wools grown in the state; 
the condition of sheep tick and scabies in 
New Mexico was review by Dr. F. L. 
Schneider, of the Bureau of Animal In- 


dustry. “Forest Regulations as They Af- 
fect Sheepmen” was the subject of an 


address by Mr. C. W. Pooler, district 
forester; the taxation question was gone 
into by Mr. Nathan Jaffa, of the Tax 
Commission; and “What About Meat” 
was the topic assigned to Professor W. J. 
Loeffel, of the University of Nebraska. 

As in all other state conventions this 
year, the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration received much attention. Pres- 
ident Hagenbarth of the National Wool 
Growers Association presented the plan 
for handling wool under the new corpor- 
ation and New Mexico growers adopted 
this resolution covering the matter: 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


Be It Resolved, by the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association in convention assembl- 
ed at Albuquerque, New Mexico, February 
5 and 6, 1930, that we most heartily approve 
of the plan and organization of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation; that we ap- 
prove of the plan of organizing regional 
cooperative marketing associations; that we 
especially approve of the proposal contained 
in the report of our committee authorizing 
the incorporation under the laws of the State 
of New Mexico of the New Mexico Wool 
Marketing Cooperative Association, and in 
justification of our confidence and belief in 
the possibilities of effective benefits which 
we confidently expect to accrue to the wool 
grower, we pledge our most earnest support 
as members of the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association, collectively and indi- 
vidually, in order that the program of co- 
operative marketing may be given a fair 
chance to succeed. 


The Public Domain 


The opinion of New Mexico sheepmen 
on the public land question was express- 
ed in the following language: 


Be It Resolved, by the New Mexico 
Wool Growers Association in convention 
assembled at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
February 5 and 6, 1930, that we heartily 
approve of the tentative program submitted 
by President Hoover regarding the cession 
of the remaining public domain to the 
states, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that we favor 
cession of lands without reservation except 
that if essential to reclamation developments 
within the public land states that we look 
with favor upon the suggestion that the 
revolving reclamation fund be loaned out of 
revenues derived from oil, gas or coal from 
such lands so ceded to the states, a reason- 
able portion of such revenues to be repaid to 
the states whence such revenues were ob- 
tained. 


Indian Allotments ‘ 

A question of particular interest to New 
Mexico sheepmen is that of allotments 
by the government of lands for grazing 
and agricultural purposes to the Indians. 
It is held that in a number of instances 


such grants have been unnecessary as 
evidenced by the fact that some of the 
lands have been leased to non-Indians 
for grazing purposes. Also, the lands 


are not subject to taxation, which, it is 
held, adds to the burden of the taxpayers 
of the state. New Mexico sheepmen, by 
resolution, stated that they wish the wel- 
fare of the Indians safeguarded, but view 
“as a menace to the future welfare of the 


state the extravagant disposal of the 
public lands for other than actual bona- 
fide needed beneficial productive use and 
settlement and recommend a cessation of 
such grants to Indians of the remaining 
public domain except when the lands 
within the Indian Reservation are not 
available for needed productive use;” and 
“further believe that all land so here- 
tofore granted) or hereafter granted should 
of right be subject to its just proportion 
cf taxes levied under the laws of the 
state.” 
Agricultural Council 

The formation of an agricultural 
council to be composed of representatives 
of the various associations of farmers and 
stockmen in New Mexico was recommend- 
ed by the wool growers, the purpose of 
the council being “to confer and advise 
upon matters of policy within the state 
and upon state and federal legislation 
and other matters affecting the welfare 
of farmers and stockmen of New Mex- 
ico”. 

Other Resolutions 

New Mexico endorsed the wool sched- 
ules as adopted by the Senate and urged 
that mutton be protected against the 
“competition of an inferior article from 
abroad”; endorsed the quarantine regula- 
tions against meats and other animal 
products established to prevent the intro- 
duction of foot-and-mouth disease into 
this country and protested against any 
modification of these regulations; urged 
increased appropriation by Congress for 
the Biological Survey work; urged the 
proper inspection of local slaughtering 
plants; requested highway authorities to 
provide adequate safeguards upon cross- 
roads that loss of stock might be reduced; 
and endorsed the two-cent-per-head col- 
lection made by the Sanitary Board for 
the lamb work. 
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THE 1929 RECORD IN HOOSIER 
GOLD MEDAL SHEEP CLUB 
WORK 
Bing executive committee of the Indiana 

Livestock Breeders Association have 
awarded seventeen sheep breeders and 
growers in Indiana gold medals for their 
outstanding lamb production records in 
1929. These medals were presented to 
this group at the annual banquet of the 
Indiana Livestock Breeders Association, 
January 15, 1930. All of this group were 
members of the Hoosier Gold Medal Sheep 
Club, and since this project was organ- 
ized seven years ago, the Indiana Live- 
stock Breeders Association has awarded 
83 gold medals to members in Indiana 
for meritorious lamb production records. 

Those awarded gold medals in 1929 are: 
Lindley W. Baker, Cambridge City; 
George A. Neidenthal, Brookville; W. W. 
Colglazier, Jr., Salem; Hubert Gregory, 
Brooksburg; George D. Lyons, Brooks- 
burg; S. E. Weaver & Son, Goshen; Carl 
W. Caldwell, Cambridge City; Web 
Crane, Loogootee; Cecil Dillman, Indian 
Springs; Clay C. Baird, Morocco; Warren 
H. Bullock, Muncie; A. C. Landauer, 
Redkey; R. E. Kurtz, New Haven and 
E. S. Reutter, Fowler. 

Two new records were established this 
year, one relating to the percentage of 
lambs raised in a single flock and the 
other relating to the heaviest lambs ever 
weighed in the club. 

Lindley W. Baker, Cambridge City, 
Indiana, raised 169 per cent of lambs tiis 
year. The former record was held by 
E. S, Reutter, Fowler, who produced 1€8 
per cent of lambs in 1926. The percent- 
age of lambs in this club is based on the 
number of breeding ewes on hand at the 
beginning of the lambing season, in com- 
parison with the number of lambs raised 
to the date the official weights are taken. 
Mr. Baker’s flock of ewes consists of 
crossbred Dorset-Rambouillet ewes and 
the lambs were sired by a purebred Dor- 
set ram. He raised 49 lambs from 29 
ewes. Mr. Baker was the only man in 
the club this year that weighed his entire 
group of lambs, and he also has the 
honor of weighing more lambs than any 
other gold: medal winner in 1929. 

Warren H. Bullock of Muncie, Ind- 
iana, made two-thirds of his February 


and March lambs average 98 pounds by 
the last of June. He has produced the 
largest average weight per lamb of any 
member during the seven years the club 
has been in existence. The former record 
was held by R. E. Kurtz, New Haven, 
Indiana, who made his lambs average 
97 pounds in 1929 and also in 1928, 

In commenting on the results of 1929, 
Mr. Bullock said: “Last summer I made 
up my mind to try and hang up a record 
in the Hoosier Gold Medal Sheep Club. 
I took extra good care of the ewes during 
the breeding season, fed them oats while 
they were on pasture, gave them plenty 
of oats, alfalfa hay and good corn silage 
prior to lambing. 

“The lambing season started the first 
of February and it was disheartening to 
have the first six lambs come dead. | 
was so thoroughly disgusted at the end 
of the first week in February that I just 
went to town and took in a show. After 
that I never lost another lamb during the 
entire lambing season.” 

Warren Bullock raised 43 lambs from 
31 ewes. The first lamb was dropped 
February | and the last lamb April 4, 
and on June 27 two-thirds of these lambs 
averaged 9814 pounds. The ewes in the 
flock consisted of grade Shropshires and 
the lambs were sired by a purebred Shrop- 
shire ram. Mr. Warren Bullock has rais- 
ed sheep since 1921 and has sold over 
$2200 worth of wool and lambs since that 
time. In 1921 he purchased eight ewes 
at $2.00 per head. There have been no 
additional ewes brought into the fleck 
since that time. The original owner of 
these ewes sold them in 1921 because !}. 
thought they were getting too old for 
further usefulness. Mr. Bullock still has 
two of the original eight ewes in the flock 
and both of these ewes raised twins in 
1929. 

For the third consecutive year Jeffer- 
son County has had the largest number 
of gold medal winners in the Hoosier 
Gold Medal Sheep Club. There is prob- 
ably no county in Indiana where lamb 
production has shown greater improve- 
ment than this section. 

The seventeen winners in the Hoosier 
Gold) Medal Sheep Club this year are 
from eleven different counties. They 
represent every section of Indiana. The 


lambs in these flocks winning gold medals 
have been sired by Shropshire, Hamp- 
shire, Dorset-Horn, Oxford and South- 
down rams, 

Claude Harper 





AUSTRALIAN WOOLS NOT 
DETERIORATING 
ALGETY’s Annual Wool Review for 
1928-1929 ‘gives a digest of the con- 


troversy in regard to the present quality 


of Australian wool. Bradford and Con- 
tinental spinners and manufacturers have 
made statements from time to time to 
the effect that wool grown in Australia is 
deteriorating. It has not only lost its 
former fineness, they claim, but is also 
not so even, not “so true in quality”. It 
is particularly on the latter point that 
complaint has been made. 

But from the producers’ point of view 
there has been no deterioration. The pro- 
portion of very fine wool is less than it 
was, they admit, because a somewhat 
stronger or more ‘robust’ type of wool in 
Australian Merino flocks is being pro- 
duced. From an article in “Australa- 
sian,” Mr. Rupert Greene, wool expert, 
is quoted by Dalgety: 

“It will be freely admitted that the pro- 
portion of really fine Merino wool of high 
spinning quality that is now grown is very 
much less than it was. This has been 
brought about by the fact that flockmasters 
and breeders in general have learnt by ex 
perience that large-framed sheep, which grow 
a broader quality of wool and cut a much 
greater weight per head than the old type of 
fine-wool Australian Merinos, are much more 
profitable. Who can blame them in their 
attempt to breed them? * * * Some of the 
best high-yielding, attractive, soft handling 
and good spinning wools that come on to the 
Geelong and Melbourne markets have been 
bred on comeback lines and are keenly 
sought after by all classes of the trade, being 


just as even in quality as many of the purest- 
bred Merino flocks in existence.” 


Mr. Greene then considers the condi- 
tions in the various states of Australia 
which have brought about the changes in 
the wool clip. In Victoria, “the cutting 
up of comparatively large estates, the en- 
richment of pastures through the medium 
of artificial manures, irrigation, and 
mixed farming, introducing fallow lands 
for grazing, have all tended to the produc- 
tion of strong-wooled sheep, preferably 
crossbreds and comebacks, which are more 
suited to such pastures.” Similar condi- 
tions are to be found also in the more 
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settled portions of South Australia. In 
Queensland, Western Australia and three- 
fourths of both New South Wales and 
South Australia, most of the Merino wool 
is produced, and Mr. Greene maintains 
that under normal climatic conditions, 
“he would indeed be a pessimist who as- 
scrted that the Merino clips from these 


states showed any deterioration in the 
last few years.” 

To summarize, economic and climatic 
conditions in certain sections of Australia, 
have made necessary the breeding of a 
different type of sheep than the pure-bred 
Merino, but in the large sections Merino 
wool can still be profitable grown, and 
there is no deterioration in its quality. 











The Troubles of the Australian Wool Grower 


By A. C. Mills 


Melbourne, January 15 

6 kee old year closed with fairly general 

rains falling in eastern and northern 
Australia, which, it is hoped, indicate the 
setting in of a normal monsoonal wet 
season and consequent breaking of the 
long dreary drought in the central and 
western divisions of Queensland and New 
South Wales. Any relief will be wel- 
comed though there are some closely con- 
nected with the sheep industry who fear 
that even the growth of ample pastures 
will by no means represent the end of 
sheep breeders’ worries. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, they argue that sufficient 
sheep have been kept alive during the dry 
period to further depress the industry 
when seasonal conditions return to nor- 
mal, in that the markets will be glutted 
with wool and stock, 

Obviously the argument is based on an 
assumption that the demand for wool 
and sheep is not going to improve in the 
near future. Whether events will prove 
that to be correct only time can show, 
but it cannot be gainsaid that there are 
some grounds for the deductions drawn. 
One leading New South Wales breeder 
sums up the position as it appears to him 
something like this: 

“A large number of sheep, probably 15 
to 20 millions, which would have perished 
in past droughts of equal severity, have 
been uneconomically kept alive by arti- 
ficial feeding, or by trucking or droving 
to far distant pastures. These sheep are 
now not worth anything like the amouni 
of money that it cost to save them—prob- 
ably not half the amount. Many of their 


owners have been ruined in consequence, 
and the rest more or less shaken financial- 


ly. The net result to the pastoral indus- 
try is that the 100 million sheep now in 
Australia are worth perhaps $350,000,000, 
whereas had 20 million died, or had the 
owners killed or disposed of 20 per cent 
of the worst of their flocks for boiling 
down and the value of their skins, we 
should have had 80 million sheep worth 
at least $450,000,000, and a wool clip this 
year of 2,200,000, instead of 2,500,000 
bales, but probably worth 6 cents per 
pound more, or say $185,000,000, as 
against the $160,000,000 or $165,000,000 
likely to be realized by our present clip.” 
The above is not a cheerful picture, but 
for all that may be said “after the event” 
it is difficult to see how it could have been 
bettered. Nobody realized the dry spell 
would last as long as it did, neither did 
anybody expect wool values to drop to 
the extent they have, Could graziers have 
foreseen either possibility, it is doubtful 
if many would have gone to the expense 
and worry of keeping their flocks alive. 
It is one of the unfortunate features of 
hand feeding that once started a man is 
loath to give it up andi lose the money 
already sunk in the venture. Possibly 
those who made no effort to save their 
stock have been best off this time, but 
probably another occasion will prove those 
acting in a similar way to be all wrong. 
It is satisfactory to note that the 
Queensland Board of Trade and Arbitra- 
tion has at last taken cognizance of the 
depression in the industry and made a re- 
duction in shearers’, and shed and station 
hands’ wages. Being a state court the 
award only affects Queensland, but as 
pastoral wages in that state were previous- 
ly a good deal higher than elsewhere in the 





Commonwealth, the reduction is very 
acceptable to employers. The new award 
comes into operation on February | and 
provides for the following rates, those 
previously obtaining being shown in 
parentheses: Shearers $9.60 ($10.80) per 
100 sheep; wool classers $7.20 to $8.40 
($8.10 to $9.44) per 1000 sheep according 
te the number of shearers employed; 
general station hands $14.40 ($16.80) per 
week. 

The employees are not unnaturally op- 
posed to the reductions and there has 
been talk of a strike, or at least of “go- 
ing slow.” Their official organization, 
the Australian Workers Union, is, how- 
ever, strongly advising the men to accept 
the new award, especially in view of the 
fact that wage conditions in Queensland 
will still be better than those in other 
states. It is true the new rate for shearers 
will be 24 cents per 100 sheep lower (it 
is $9.84 elsewhere in the Commonwealth) 
but there are certain conditions peculiar 
to the Queensland award which more than 
balance that, such as payments of 12 cents 
per 100 for tools and of 12 cents a mile 
each way for traveling. Shed hands, who 
comprise 50 per cent of Union members, 
will still receive $1.92 a week more under 
the Queensland award. The executive 
officer of the United Graziers Association 
does not anticipate any serious trouble 
with the men. He has made a rough 
estimate which shows that the reduction 
will mean a saving of some $850;000 a 
year in wages to the industry. 

Information has leaked out during the 
last few days to the effect that certain 
labor members of the Federal Parliament 
have signed a petition urging the govetn- 
ment to impose export duties or in other 
ways prevent the export of hides, sheep- 
skins and greasy wool from Australia. 
The avowed object of the move is to pro- 
vide more work for men employed by 
fellmongers, tanners, wool scourers, and 
others engaged in treating the commodi- 
ties, but, as might be expected consider- 
ing the origin of the petition, it shows a 
callous disregard for the welfare of the 
grazing industry. 

While it is possible that the imposition 
of an export duty on the commodities 
mentioned might provide extra employ- 
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ment in a few trades, it is more than likely 
that the absence of an export demand for 
skins and hides would result immediately 
in lower prices in Australia and that 
graziers would suffer to that extent. In 
addition, the high wages paid in this 
country would make it difficult, if not 
impossible, for local tanners and fell- 
mongers to sell the processed articles in 
other countries where costs are lower. As 
for wool, it would be fatal for Australia 
to attempt to force foreign buyers to 
scour here and the effect of any restriction 
on trading would! be to further depress the 
market. Beyond saying that the matter 
has not been considered by the Cabinet, 
the Prime Minister has given no indica- 
tion of the government’s intentions. As 
he is meeting representatives of the graz- 
iers’ associations in conference next week 
it will probably be discussed then. The 
graziers’ representatives can be relied on 
to put their side of the question forcibly 
before the government. 

From figures supplied by the National 
Council of Wool Selling Brokers, it is 
learned that the all-around average per 
pound of the wool sold in Australian cen- 
tres from July | last to December 31, 
1929,° was 22.34 cents per pound, as 
against 34.26 cents for the similar period 
of: last season, a decrease of 34.79 per 
cent. Wool received into Australian 
stores on December 31 totaled! 2,250,979 
bales, compared with 2,372,812 bales for 
the first half of the 1928-29 season. The 
quantity sold by auction at the end of 
December, 1929, stood at 974,495 bales 
and in December, 1928, at 1,209,084 bales, 
and after allowing for a small supply 
shipped unsold the stocks in store on Janu- 
ary, 1930, were 1,258,373 bales, as against 
1,150,843 bales in 1929. 





An International-American Conference 
on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal 
Industry is to be held in Washington, 
D. C., September 8 to 20, 1930. The 
conference is the outgrowth of recommen- 
dations of the Sixth International Con- 
ference of American States, held at 
Havana in 1928. The purpose of the 
conference is to consider plant and ani- 
mal production, and to develop plans 
for all phases of agricultural cooperation. 


The Sheep Industry in Western New York 


HE last of the native lambs have been 

going to market. On January 4, 
William J. Kaufman, a dressed meat deal- 
er of Rochester, loaded out 400 fat lambs 
from Rushville. The price was from 12 
to 15 cents a pound and the weight, 80 
to 114 pounds. Last fall the astute farm- 
ers in the Middlesex Valley contracted 
lambs for future delivery on January | 
at prices ranging up to 15 cents,—the 
lambs to be made fat. 

The town of Middlesex in Yates County 
has long been famous as a sheep section. 
It boasts of some 3200 ewes and the profit 
yielded by them has been estimated at 
$37,000. Lamb buyers say that the Mid- 
dlesex farmers excel in the care they give 
their flocks. One farmer said that he 
considered his flock of ewes as insurance. 

It must be remembered that the sheep 
industry in this section is subsidiary to 
general farming, the condition under 
which we find the sheep industry in the 
State of New York the most highly devel- 
oped. The reason that breeding ewes 
can be kept for less money on these good 
farms than they can under western range 
conditions is that much of the feed con- 
sumed during the winter months is of a 
by-product nature. Beans are raised 
quite extensively and the pods make ex- 
cellent fodder for sheep when fed once 
a day; in fact, they are considered equal 
in feeding value to clover hay when fed 
in this way. 

One of our sheepmen in Schuyler Coun- 
ty shipped a deck of 118 lambs to the 
Buffalo Producers Cooperative Commis- 
sion Company with results that were very 
gratifying. Three grades were made of 
the shipment: top, medium, and cull. 
There were 78 tops, 21 mediums, and 19 
culls. Country buyers at the time—the 
middle of December—were paying eleven 
cents for lambs they took; culls were not 
wanted at any price. But the lambs in 
this Schuyler County shipment sold ac- 
cording to grade for 14, 12%, and 11% 
cents. 

Lamb feeders in the western New York 
feeding belt experienced one of the most 
profitable seasons last winter in the his- 
tory of the industry. Clark Wellman of 


Wyoming County bought 255 70-pound 
range lambs in Chicago at a cost of $12.75 
delivered at the farm. Within ten weeks 
every lamb had been marketed in Buffalo 
at 17 cents, having put on a gain of ap. 
proximately 20 pounds. Mr. Wellman 
stated that these lambs made $600 above 
cost of all grain. The use of salvage 
grains, by-products of breakfast-food 
factories, barley chaff and other feeds 
with a high fiber content reduces the 
amount of hay consumed. Lambs on full 
feed of such feeds eat very little hay. [n 
the Middlesex territory Charles Parsons 
is feeding 250 head of lambs, using clear 
barley with bean pods and clover hay for 
roughage. 

A typical example of profitable farmer- 
feeding of lambs is the case of I. H. Cook 
of South Byron, New York. On Decem- 
ber 22, 1928, he purchased a load of west- 
ern feeder lambs weighing 63 pounds cost- 
ing $14.40. These lambs made him 
$818.77 in four months. His total ex- 
penses were $4,393.92; his receipts as 
follows: 











2 lambs butchered at home ................ $ 20.00 
5 pelts 5,25 
51 89-pound lambs trucked to Buffalo 

D $17.75 788,94 
25 clipped 93-pound lambs at barn 

@ 15 cents 348.75 
26 clipped 89-pound lambs at barn 

ap eS ee 339.45 
216 clipped 86 pound lambs @ 

SEGA ROMERO ois ssc cases 3,067.10 


268 fleeces average 7%4 @ 32 








cents per pound ........................... 643.20 
ane $5,212.69 
eae 4,393.92 
es ee cree ee, $ 818.77 


Western New York is a land character- 
ized by large barns and large straw stacks. 
The price for wheat ($1.25 at present) 
has not been exceedingly satisfactory, 
but sheepmen must have bedding for their 
flocks to give them dry footing. Wheat 
often follows beans on the same ground 
without plowing. It is axiomatic ‘ha 
you cannot break up a New York farmer 
who consistently maintains 100 good 
breeding ewes. One sheepman reported 
his attendance at a sale where a farmer 
was sold out, but added the farmer pos 
sessed three automobiles and no sheep. 

Land is constantly being abandoned in 
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the poorer sections of New York, but this 
has nothing to do with increasing or de- 
creasing the number of sheep in the state. 
A half million ewes is apparently about 
the number that New York farmers will 
maintain. The bulk of the sheep in the 


state are in a few of the best farming 
counties where feed is raised. Only good 
sheep, well cared for, are profitable and 
the tendency is to cull more rigidly and 
give better care and feed. The mercurial 
element does not constitute a factor: the 


sheep are in the hands of men who know 
the business, many of whom are old, but 
who believe that caring for a flock of 
breeding ewes promotes longevity and a 
profitable and prosperous old age. 
Burdett, N. Y. Mark J. Smith 
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The Census of Agriculture 


in 1930 


Address Delivered by William Lane Austin, Chief Statistician for Agriculture, Bureau of the Census, Before the 91st 
Annual Meeting of the American Statistical Association in Washington, D. C., on December 30, 1929 


5 ibe importance of the census of agri- 

culture in 1930 can hardly be over- 
estimated since agriculture is still the 
great fundamental industry of the United 
States. This inventory of all the farm 
property together with the report covering 
the last preceding year’s production of 
the important crops and livestock prod- 
ucts will show the value of the investment 
in agriculture and the volume of the farm- 
ers production. It also will supply the 
data upon which official estimates of farm 
products are based for the succeeding five 
years. Yet so vast is the farming indus- 
try and so elusive are many of the ele- 
ments or conditions affecting the result of 
farm operations that crop and other es- 
timates would quickly lose their signifi- 
cance and become practically valueless if 
they were not regularly revised in the 
light of actual census returns. 

The farm census is taken primarily for 
the benefit of the farmer. While com- 
paratively few of them make personal use 
of the farm statistics of the census, it 
should be borne in mind that the data 
provide the agricultural colleges and the 
great body of writers for the agricultural 
press and for economic periodicals with 
the facts upon which their most valuable 
studies and analyses are based. Upon the 
accuracy of the information given by the 
farmer depends to a large extent the value 
of the statistical work to be carried on in 
the farmer’s behalf, not only by the fed- 
eral and state departments of agriculture, 
but by students of agricultural condi- 
tions in all parts of the world. To what 
extent the very marked increase during 
recent years in the cost of living and es- 
pecially in the cost of certain kinds of 
farm produce is due to shortage in pro- 
duction is a question of vital moment to 


a vast number of people. A complete and 
accurate census of farm areas and prod- 
ucts will furnish data which, when 
studied in connection with the revised 
population figures, should throw more 
light on the great question of our national 
food supply. 

The census of agriculture in Continental 
United States in 1930 will not only be a 
census of all farms, but also of incidental 
farm products and livestock not on farms, 
and of irrigation and drainage enterprises. 
There are eight separate schedules. The 
first and most important of these is the 
General Farm Schedule. There are two 
supplemental schedules for Special Fruits 
and Nuts to be used in addition to the 
General Farm Schedule; one in California 
and nearby states, and the other in Flor- 
ida and Gulf Coast Counties. There are 
two schedules for Incidental Agricultural 
Products and Livestock Not On Farms or 
Ranges. These schedules are to be used 
in reporting incidental agricultural prod- 
ucts not grown on farms as defined by 
the census, and for livestock and livestock 
products not on farms or ranges. These 
schedules carry the same inquiries, but in 
about 2700 counties only worthwhile 
holdings or operations will be listed, while 
in the remaining 300 counties the schedule 
will carry data for all places having any 
of the livestock or-crops called for, ex- 
cept that no report is to be made for a 
home garden only, unless the value of its 
products amounted to $50. The 300 
counties will be so selected from different 
sections of the United States that the re- 
turns from them will yield a good sample 
of results of the more intensive enumera- 
tion. There are also two schedules for 
Irrigation Enterprises—one being the 
large form for reporting enterprises which 


serve water to five or more farms and 
the other, the small schedule, for enter- 
prises serving water to fewer than five 
farms. There is a schedule, also, for all 
Drainage Enterprises. 


It has become increasingly difficult to 
prepare a General Farm Schedule for a 
census of agriculture. This is due pri- 
marily to the necessity of making ‘one 
form with basic inquiries for the whole 
United States. Various localities and sec- 
tions of our country and various interests, 
some personal and some otherwise, at- 
tempt in every way possible to place ques- 
tions in the schedule which are not of 
general interest and many of which are 
for selfish purposes. The field of agri- 
culture in the United States has become 
so complex that it takes time and effort 
to make up a General Farm Schedule. 
The schedule for 1930 has been no excep- 
tion to the rule. - 

More than twenty months were given to 
the preparation of this schedule by a joint 
committee composed of representatives of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and of the Bureau of the Census. 
The General Farm Schedule at every cen- 
sus must be more or less a compromise 
among various sections and various inter- 
ests. Manifestly it would be foolish to 
attempt a farm census with a schedule 
carrying over 2,000 questions. Then, too, 
a committee at work on this schedule, of 
all others, must make every effort to get 
and embody in the questions the “state 
point of view” rather than the “Wash- 
ington point of view.” It is a census of 
agriculture for the country at large and 
not for any particular bureau or depart- 
ment of the federal government in Wash- 
ington. 

The joint committee received and dis- 
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cussed more than 2,000 suggested ques- 
The final schedule prepared, the 
one to be used in the enumeration next 
April, is the thirteenth one. Agricultural 
colleges, state departments of agriculture, 
agricultural publications, students of 
agriculture, and many real dirt farmers 
were consulted by members of the com- 
mittee, both personally and by corres- 
pondence, before deciding upon the make- 
up of the final farm schedule. By follow- 
ing this procedure, the committee was en- 
abled to consult every section of the 
United States and practically all interests 
involved in the farm census of 1930. 


tions. 


Ordinarily, one would think that to de- 
fine a farm would be unnecessary, because 
everyone, especially those who reside in 
rural areas, knows what a farm is. The 
Census, however, has found it absolutely 
necessary to provide a very specific defi- 
nition of a farm. 

“A farm, for census purposes, is all 
the land which is directly farmed by one 
person either by his own labor alone or 
with the assistance of members of his 
household or hired employees. The land 
operated by a partnership is likewise con- 
sidered a farm. A ‘farm’ may consist of 
a single tract of land, or of a number of 
separate tracts, and these several tracts 
may be held under different tenures, as 
when one tract is owned by the farmer 
and another is rented by him. When a 
landowner has one or more tenants, rent- 
ers, croppers, or managers, the land 
operated by each cropper or tenant should 
be reported as a separate farm, and tie 
land operated by the owner or manager 
by means of wage hands should likewise 


be reported as a separate farm.” “Small 
tracts of land of less than three acres are 
not farms unless their products for the 
preceding calendar year (1929) were 
valued at $250 or more.” All market 
gardens, truck and fruit gardens, nurser- 
ies, greenhouses, poultry establishments 
and city or village dairies are considered 
as farms if they use three acres of land 
or more or if their products for the pre- 
ceding census year (1929) were valued at 
$250 or over. Any small tract of land 
of less than three acres, however, is not 
a farm, unless its products for the pre- 
ceding calendar year (1929) were valued 
at $250 or more. 

The General Farm Schedule, adopted 
by a joint committee for the 1930 census, 
is comprehensive and complex. It con- 
tains approximately 350 possible ques- 
tions—more than fifty of which have 
never been asked before in an agri- 
cultural census. One of those must 
be made out for each of the six 
and one-half million farms in the 
United States. However, each farm 
operator, as the term is used by the Cen- 
sus, is the person who directs agricultural 
operations of a farm, such as growing 
crops, raising livestock, or producing 
other agricultural products. He may be 
the owner, a hired manager, tenant, or 
cropper. All inventory items of the 
schedule are to be given as of April 1, 
1930; and all production items relate to 
the calendar year 1929. 

The schedule may be divided into seven 
parts: 


1. Personal information regarding the 
farm operator. 





The Genuine 


“BURDIZZO" 


For Castrating and 
Docking 


Small, large elongated sizes, $19.00 
Baby size, $12.50 


Write for Catalog Containing Com- 
plete Information to 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
California Wool Growers Assn. 


406 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Imitations 








2. General information regarding farm 
acreage, farm values, and: farm expenses, 

3. Farm tenure. 

4. An inventory of all livestock, ip. 
cluding poultry and bees on April 1, 1939 

5. A statement of the quantity of live. 
stock products produced in 1929 with the 
quantity and value of certain products 
sold. 

6. A statement of the acreage and 
yields of all crops harvested in 1929, as 
well as the quantity of the principal crops 
sold or to be sold. 

7. Miscellaneous information relating 
to the farm. 

The personal information regarding the 
farm operator is his name, postoffice ad- 
dress, color or race, age, period of his 
operation of present farm, number of 
days worked for pay in 1929 on jobs not 
connected with the operation of his farm 
and his “occupation” as reported by him 
in the population census. The question 
on occupation will yield data on number 
of persons who operate a farm merely as 
a side line. 

The general information 
farm acreage, farm values, and farm ex- 
penses covers a series of questions. The 
total number of acres in the farm is sub- 
divided into crop land, pasture land, and 
other land. The farm includes all out- 
lying or separate fields, meadows, pas- 
tures, woodland or waste lands. Crop 
land is further subdivided into “land 
from which crops were harvested in 1929 
and includes “all field crops, all tame 
and wild hay cut on this farm, and gar- 
dens, orchards, and vineyards;” “land 
from which no crop was harvested in 1929 
because of crop failure or destruction; 
and “crop land lying idle all of 1929 ot 
land in summer fallow in 1929.” Under 
pasture land is classified “land used only 
for pasture in 1929 which could be plow- 
ed and used for crops without clearing 
draining, or irrigating,” “woodland used 
for pasture in 1929,” and “all other land 
used for pasture in 1929”. Other land in 
the farm includes “woodland not used for 
pasture in 1929” and all waste land not 
in forest pasture nor crops and also all 
land used for house yards, barnyards 
feed lots, lanes, roads, etc. Farm woot 
land includes all farm wood lots or tm- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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THE BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


By Special Correspondent 


penne progress has been made 
during the month in clearing the mar- 
ket of the left-overs from the 1929 Terri- 
tory wool clip. Sales of over 5,000,000 
pounds were reported as having been 
made during a single week. Added to 
a fair turnover in other weeks, the total 
for the month was brought to a very good 
figure. While the movement may have 
been satisfactory in volume, the same 
can not be said when selling prices and 
profits are considered. New lows, es- 
pecially for medium wools, were estab- 
lished. 

Topmakers have been especially ac- 
tive, and big weights of wool were taken 
over by them from time to time. It is 
understood that large sales of tops were 
The range of prices 
for the short fine tops, which made up the 
bulk of the movement, is said to have 
been from 98 cents to $1.02. Pretty close 
work was needed in buying wool to give 
the topmakers any margin at all, to say 
nothing of a fair profit on the turnover. 
It is understood that there was some short 
selling of tops, and that a scramble for 
stiiable wouls followed) as a matter o 
course. 

Naturally the development of the co- 
operative marketing scheme has attracted 
much attention during the past month. 
There is general recognition in the wool 
market and among manufacturers that 
Federal Farm Board plans are to go for- 
ward. It is of no immediate use to “kick 
against the prices.” The wool trade 
appears to be convinced that the time for 
appeal is past, and that the only thing to 
do is to readjust business relations and 
methods to changed conditions. This is 
believed to have been the motive for the 
advertising campaign recently launched 
by the Boston wool trade in the West. 

This action is said to have been with- 
out precedent in the history of the Boston 
wool trade. It seems to have been recog- 
nized that it is no longer possible to 
handle the wool business in the dignified 
and standoff manner of other years. The 
times have changed. Those who have 
anything to sell, either goods or service, 
must advertise. Hence a new departure 


in the handling of domestic wool. It was 
also found necessary to advertise in order 
that the plans and position of the wool 
trade might be thoroughly understood 
and appreciated in grower circles. 

The issue is now squarely joined. As 
a rule no effort is being made at this end 
of the line to reconcile the rival claims as 
to volume of wool tied up definitely with 
either of the major parties. The break 
appears to have been not always along 
the line of expected cleavage, and both 
parties may have lost or gained where 
something different was predicted. 

Shearing of the early wools is under 
way in Arizona and both the coopera- 
tives andi the Boston dealers are getting 
a share of the wool as shorn. At the 
Phoenix sealed bid sale bids were received 
which are regarded here as being fully up 
to the parity of the Boston market. Sales 
are reported to have been made at grease 
prices ranging from 154 to 27 cents, top 
figures being for a particularly light and 
choice clip. It is all a matter of shrink- 
age. Something has already been done in 
the way of shearing the early wools in 
southern Idaho, but buyers do not appear 
to be specially interested. In other sec- 
tions new clip operations to date have 
been along the line of making pre-shear- 
ing advances or signing up the growers to 
turn over their- wool at shearing time, 
either by direct sale or consignment. 

The goods market has taken on a dif- 
ferent appearance in recent weeks. It will 
be remembered that most of the leading 
mills and selling agencies in December 
authorized the Wool Institute to an- 
nounce that those whose names were ap- 
pended to the statement “will definitely 
maintain their established spring prices 
or all duplicate or new business for the 
spring of 1930”. Though it is at all 
times difficult to arrive at the actual facts, 
it appears that the response from goods 
buyers was not encouraging. The latter 
section seemed to have taken it as a right, 
that they should receive the whole of the 
advantage resulting from cheaper wool. 
Therefore, when the staple openings for 
the fall of 1930 were made, and efforts 
were made to maintain spring prices on 
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Large Roundworms 
Hookworms 
Stomach Worms 


Hogs, pigs, sheep, goats, 
dogs, foxes—all livestock 
and poultry are effectively 
treated with Nema Worm 
Capsules without produc- 
ing ill effects or interfering 
with development. Nema 
Capsules areeasy to give 
and act quickly. UseNema 
Capsules once and you will 
never stand for worm losses 
again. At drug stores. 


NOTE: 
When chickens have both 
Cc Tapeworms and Round- 
worms, use C-A Capsules. 
One treatment gets both. 
A new convenience for 
poultrymen. 
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When writing, check the worm bulletins you wish 
LI No. 650, on Sheep, Goats, Hogs, etc. (] 670, 
on Stomach Worms and Liver Flukes in Sheep 
and Goats. {] No. 655 and 661, on Poultry 
(J No. 652, on Dogs and Foxes. 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-35-C 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE THE SHEEP TRADE AT 
THREE LARGE PUBLIC MARKETS 


TAGG BROS. & ROSENBAUM 


UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


M. C. WILKERSON . - = - Sheep Salesman 
FRANK and BILL RANDALL - Sheep Salesmen 


ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, II. Stock Yards, Sioux City, Ia. 


JIMMY McCAULEY, Sheep Salesman ART COE, Sheep Salesman 
JACK KING, Sheep Salesman 
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the new lines, the volume of trade was 
disappointing. 

Whatever the reason, something of a 
bombshell was exploded in the goods mar- 
ket with the announcement of February 
19 by the American Woolen Company in 
these words: “The continued! decline jn 
the wool market has been sufficient to 
justify a readjustment of prices on serges 
unfinished worsteds, cheviots, French- 
backs and serge pencil stripes which were 
placed on the market for fall, 1930.” The 
new prices were made effective at once 
Thus the new prices announced on Jan- 
uary 23 only remained in force four weeks 
It is conceded that the revision of prices 
within so short a time after the opening 
is without precedent in the history of the 
company. 

While it may be difficult to accuratel) 
measure the effect of this action upon 
the wool market, at least it can be truth- 
fully said that low prices for wool and 
revised price-lists for goods are going 
hand in hand. It may fairly be consid- 
ered that those who are trying to bolster 
up the market for domestic wools are to 
receive no support from manufacturers 
For a time in January it appeared as 
though manufacturers were about to 
adopt a new selling policy, and that goods 
buyers were not to be given all the aé- 
vantage arising from low-priced wool 
The opinions then formed, the hopes then 
entertained have been set at nought. 

Both goods and wool are on a strictl) 
competitive basis. It is a free-for-all race 
for business. Whatever value there ever 
was to the Wool Institute idea has about 
disappeared. Some improvement ma) 
have been made in trade practices, but 
very little has been accomplished in the 
way of doing away with price cutting or 
selling competition. What the wool trade 
would like to see demonstrated is whether 
prices may now be considered as “drag: 
ging on the bottom” or whether further 
declines are to be expected. 

While it may be argued that the result 
of what is going on in foreign markets, 
primary and distributing, can have little 
but a sentimental effect upon the Boston 
market, whatever influence has come 
recently from that direction has been o 
a depressing character. Grower problems 
in Australia and New Zealand are after 
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all much like those in this country. 
There as here, over-production has be- A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 
come a serious problem. The National = zz 

Wool Council of Australia, composed of 

growers and selling brokers, is engaged in Trail id ee 1 FR ers wl 
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. me ° B 4 4 i4' | Bed SADDLE € HARNESS Co. 
a tremendous effort to prevent prices from — ts ) 
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dropping to still lower levels. =, na 


According to a recent cablegram, the Bu Direct 
actual average selling price in all Austral- ses. \ y 


f : a : . '’ Famous for and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
jan auction markets is only twelve pence outed Mere an gs Mad by. getting manufacturer's” prices 
a pound, while the cost of production and OTTO O. OBLAD —_ = 

: we “4 New Location Phone Wasatch 2412 . 
selling expenses figure at fourteen pence, 132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Ut. THE bt ag 5 SADDLE 


once or a nominal average loss of two pence on Ce ey Sy GE ee 
Jan- every pound sold. February brought a 
veeks still more dirastic measure of restriction, 
prices the National Wool Council voting to ex- MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 
ening —[% tend the selling season to mid-August On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


" r ao nee These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
of the and to withdraw all wools that did not Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
bring the average prices quoted at the freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p. m. arrives St. Joe yards at 7 a. m. next morning. 


rately end of January. Under the influence of Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 
) hin arm settictins, policy these ae teen Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at a Feed Yards. 

truth- ’ a little rally in the various markets of in ne ia Will ro a 

1 and the Commonwealth, with moderate ad- apacity 40, cep— ars Cattle. 

as ; Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 








1651 Larimer St.. Denver, Cole. 








upon 


onsid- Efforts to stabilize the New Zealand 
rolster markets in a similar way have met with 
are to little success. Prices there have been un- 
turers satisfactory, withdrawals heavy and some 
red as selling dates have been canceled. River 
ut to Plate markets have also failed to give 
goods support to domestic markets, though a 
he ad- slightly better feeling is noted at the end 
wool oi February in both Buenos Aires and 
2s then Montevideo. Financial troubles have 
t. been responsible for a large part of the 
strictly depression in River Plate markets, but 
ull race unsatisfactory conditions in other large 
re ever wool-producing countries and textile de- 
; about pression in England and on the Contin- 
may J ent have also been important factors. 
es, but In the Boston market much of the Feb- 
in the ruary trading has been in the nature of 
ting or #% clearing sales of wools held here on con- 
y| trade J signment. This movement has extenced 
vhether J not only to wools held on consignment by 
“drag: the regular dealers, but also to those 


further J controlled by various cooperative pools. East or West 


As may be gathered from the suggestion Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


e result J above regarding the activities of top- North Salt Lake, Utah 
narkets, # makers, principal attention during the q 


ve little ## month has continued to be directed to- Gateway to Eastern or Coast Markets 
Boston # ward the taking over of wools suitable - and - 
; come # for topmaking purposes. Just as this is HOME of 


been o! written, small sales are noted of Montana ; NATIONAL RAM SALE 
roblems J and northern Wyoming French combing J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 
re afte! # wools of the best character at 77 cents 
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Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Send Us Your Next Consignment 


OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


be th hh hi hh hh i hi hh hh bh ih i a hi hin 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 


Oe 
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clean, but this is the extreme and only 
small sales are noted at these figures. 
Heavy sales have been made during the 
month within the range of 70 to 75 cents 
clean, values being based on character 
and condition of the wool. A New Mex- 
ico and western Colorado clip might not 
bring over 70 cents, while a Utah or 
Oregon clip might bring 72 to 73 cents, 
or even up to 75 cents, if choice. There 
is very little doing in staple wools of 
the fine and fine medium grades, most 


houses finding it unprofitable to grade 
them out of staple offerings. Perhaps a 
fair price for this grade, when to be had, 
would be 78 to 80 cents clean. 

Half-blood wools have been rather 
slow of late. Good half-blood staple is 
quotable at 75 to 78 cents clean, the 
outsicle figure being the current asking 
price for a good Montana or similar clip. 
Further declines are noted in prices of 
strictly medium grades. Three--eighths- 
blood wools have been quiet most of the 








. 


x ati, * bt | 


= 


time, but towards the end of February 
there was quite a little flurry in quarter. 
bloods, said to be for knitting yarn pur. 
poses. Perhaps the low price was an 
object, as sales were reported at 63 to 65 
cents clean. For the three-eighths-blood 
grade the market can not be quoted at 
over 70 to 72 cents. 


Topmakers have also shown some inter- 
est in Texas wools, especially those grad- 
ing ten to twelve-months in growths and 
staple. These wools have been selling at 


around 75 cents, while a really choice 


twelve-months’ would not bring over 78 
cents. Eight-months’ wools are quiet at 
68 to 70-cents. Available stocks of fall 
Texas wools are all in strong hands, and 
are held above what buyers are willing 
to pay. 

Fleece wools, Ohio and similar, have 
continued to sag. February ends with 
buyers claiming to be able to get ver 
good Delaines at 33 cents, though some 
holders are still asking up to 34 cents 
Some trading has recently been noted in 
Ohio fine clothing wools at 26, 27 and 28 
cents, but short stubby wools are to be 
had at 24 to 25 cents. Half-blood comb- 
ing is quotable at 35 to 36 cents, and the 
latest quotation for quarter-blooc| comb- 
ing is about the same figure. Most hold- 
ers are asking 36 cents for good lots of 
three-eighths-blood combing. Good Mich- 
igan medium wools bring about the same 
as Ohio, and Missouri and similar some- 
what less. 


Woolen wools, both scoured and greas} 
have been rather quiet, with the mills only 
taking small lots as needed. New Mexico 
scoureds are selling from second hands at 


A FEW DAYS after lambing and there they are... the 
ewe alive... the lamb alive! What's more the ewe’s in 
shape to give milk aplenty... the lamb’s in shape to 
suck milk aplenty! That’s a whale of a start toward a 
good sheep year..: that’s the kind of a start Purina 
Sheep Cubes give you! 

Among the good things in this feed are cottonseed... 
linseed... molasses... three great sheep feeds all in 
one! Mixed... pressed into handy-sized cubes ... . dried 
over roaring furnaces... rolled into Checkerboard bags 
... ready to feed anywhere! 

One-quarter pound per head per day for your ewes 
now will show up in a big way after lambing... more 
ewes alive...far more lambs alive...and plenty of 
milk all around ... that’s a start you'll say is a money- 
maker every time! 


85 to 87 cents for No. 1, 78 to 80 cents 
for No. 2, and 65 to 68 cents for No. 3 
Greasy California wools are quiet at 6/ 
to 68 cents clean for Northern and 63 to 
65 cents for Middle Counties and South- 
ern. 


Best Eastern scourings of pulled woos 


are selling within the range of 88 to 9 
cents for AA wools, 83 to 88 cents for 
fine A super, 75 to 80 cents for A supét, 
67 to 72 cents for choice B super, 63 t0 
65 cents for ordinary B super and 5) 10 








6C cents for C super. 
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THE CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 
IN 1930 


(Continued from page 32) 


ber tracts, natural or planted, and cut- 
over land with young growth. 

The value of the farm is the value of 
the land and buildings composing the 
farm and is the amount for which the 
farm would sell. Under farm values, 
separate questions are asked for the 
“value of all buildings on this farm,” 
“value of farmer’s dwelling house” and 
“value of farm implements and machinery 
used in operating this farm, including 
automobiles, trucks and tractors”. 

Farm expenditures in 1929 are such 
items as “amounts expended for hay, 
grain, mill feed, and other products (not 
raised on this farm) for use as feed for 
domestic animals and poultry;” “for pur- 
chase of electric light and power (paid to 
a power company);” “for purchase of 
farm implements and machinery, includ- 
ing automobiles, trucks and tractors;” 
“cash for ‘farm labor (exclusive of house- 
work);” and “for commercial fertilizer, 
manure, marl, lime and ground lime- 
stone.” In connection with farm expendi- 
tures there is an inquiry for the “number 
of days of farm work (exclusive of house- 
work) done in 1929 by hired laborers of 
all ages” and the “quantity in tons of 
commercial fertilizer bought in 1929”. 

The items chosen for “farm expendi- 
tures” are not only those for which most 
farmers will have some kind of records, 
but are also among the most significant 
of farm expenses. Considerable expendi- 
tures for feed are absolutely necessary for 
certain types of farming in certain parts 
of the country. Likewise the expendi- 
ture of large amounts for fertilizer may 
result in maximum crop yields and repre- 
sent a profitable investment; or, under 
other conditions, it may represent an 
“easy” method of increasing soil fertility 
which might better be maintained by 
crop rotation and good management. 
Hired labor on the farm always presents 
a serious problem—and never more seri- 
ous than at the present time. The re- 
ports of the Census will indicate the ex- 
tent to which farmers in the various parts 
of the country depend upon hired labor. 


* * x 


The inventory of livestock on farms is 


one of the main features of the 1930 agri- 
cultural census. The term “livestock” 
is used by the Census to designate (1) 
all common domestic farm animals, (2) 
poultry, and (3) bees. All the livestock 
on the farm whether owned by the farm 
operator or not will be reported by the 
farm operator on whose farm they are 
regularly kept. Domestic animals of 
each kind will be classified according to 
age and sex. Cattle will be classified 
further as beef, or dairy, according to 
the principal purpose for which they are 
kept- The classifications for all domestic 


animals will show the kind, and the num- 
ber by age and; sex for not only the Uni- 
ted States as a whole but also for eac 
state and county. * * * 
Sample copies of this schedule will be 
placed in the hands of three and one-half 
million farmers throughout the United 
States during the next two months, Each 
farmer who receives a copy of the “Sam- 
ple Schedule” will be told that it is vitally 
important to him that a complete and 
accurate census be taken for every farm 
in the United States and that because of 
his personal interest in the farm census, 
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Adams & Leland 

Colonial Wool Co., Inc. 
Cordingley & Co., Inc. 
Dewey, Gould & Co. 
Eisemann Brothers 
Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
B. Harris Wool Co. 
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Woolgrowers: 


The undersigned Wool Dealers and Commis- 
sion Merchants are ready to make pre-shearing 
advances on consignments. 


Our buyers will be in the field as usual pre- 
pared to buy wool at market value. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Wright Bros. 
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Walter M. Marston 

Ryder & Brown Co. 

S. Silberman & Sons 

Studley & Emery 

Swift Wool Co. 

Chas. J. Webb Sons Co., Inc. 
Jeremiah Williams & Co., Inc. 
Winslow & Co., Inc. 
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Blendworth Basildon 


To carry on the good work this 
noted sire has been brought from 
England to mate with the choicest 
ewes at 


Thousand Springs Farm 
WENDELL, IDAHO 


MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 














and Colonial Coverlets. 
Made from your own wool. ‘Also 
sold direct if you have no wool. 
Beautiful goods that give satis- 
faction and long wear. Write 
for catalog and samples. Prices reasonable. 


WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS 
West, Unity, Ohio 


WOOL sectine.” 


Robes 














DIPN®°I 


Standardized 


PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 
Helps Protect Live Stock & 


Poultry from Parasites & Disease 


Purchase Kreso Dip No. 1 at drug stores 
When writing for “Farm Sanitation” 
booklet, address: 

Animal Industry Dept., Desk K-35-C 


PARKE. DAVIS & CO. 


Box 300, Arcade Station 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
401-423 Mission St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











he is sent this copy of the General Farm 
Schedule for his information in advance 
of the actual enumeration which will be- 
gin April 1, 1930. He is asked to study 
the questions and enter in the proper 
places the answers to all inquiries which 
apply to the farm he operates. By doing 
this, he will then be in position to readily 
answer all the questions which the enu- 
merator will ask him when he visits his 
farm. He is urged to discuss the ques- 
tions on the farm schedule and the com- 
ing farm census with his neighbors. He 
is finally advised to keep the completed 
schedule which he has made up for his 
farm until the enumerator calls next April 
and that he must not mail his report to 
the Washington office- 





EARLY LAMBING IN OREGON 


~~ February drew to a close early shed 
lambing was pretty well completed 
in eastern Oregon, and in western Oregon 
the farm flock lambing was practically 
over with a few scattered exceptions. 

In the range territory shed lambing 
was under way beginning with the first 
of February. Wool growers reported the 
condition of ewes not so good as at the 
start of lambing in 1929. The drop start- 
ed very slowly with a lower percentage 
of twin lambs than usual. The prema- 
ture spring weather, however, was ideal 
and while the percentage of drop was 
smaller than normal, it is expected that 
the excellent conditions will produce 
about as large or a slightly larger lamb 
crop than last year. Owing to the ex- 
ceedingly cold weather and the hazards 
involved last year not so many range 
operators are practicing early lambing 
this year. Only those with good sheds 
and lambing equipment lambed in Feb- 
ruary. While there were snow flurries 
and lower temperatures prevailing in 
some sections during the last of the 
month, these were of short curation and 
the bulk of the lambs were far enough 
along so as not to be injured by these 
conditions. 

Among those early lambing in Mor- 
row County are H. A. Cohn, R. A. 
Thompson, John _ Killkenny, Clyde 
Wright and Wright Bros. Harlan Mc- 
Curdy is lambing at Ione, Tom Boylen at 
Echo and Krebs Bros. at Cecil. 


At Arlington lambing was in full swing 
by mid-February at Smythe’s, Weather- 
ford’s, Phillippi’s and Ferguson’s camps 
What was true on the Oregon side of the 
Columbia River at Arlington was like. 
wise true across the river in Washington 
In both Gilliam and Morrow counties 
ample hay was reported. Heavy Decem. 
ber rains came previous to the time the 
ground was frozen which gives promise 
of reasonably good early grass. 

On the breaks of the Snake and Imnaha 
rivers in northeast Wallowa County the 
cold spell of January was reported rather 
hard on sheep. Losses were negligible 
however, because growers were well sup- 
plied with concentrates to tide them over 
this cold weather. When the cold spel 
hit, the ewes were not in as good condi- 
tion as they were the year previous, te. 
sulting from the exceedingly dry fall, it 
was said. The lamb crop in Wallowa 
County is not expected to be as large as 
last year, but if weather conditions are 
good, an equally large or larger crop 
than last year may be ready for market 
this fall. 

Walker Franklin of the Franklin- 
Johnson farm at Enterprise, who fe 
3,000 lambs this season, reports a good 
year for that business. Mr. Franklin 
said there was ample hay in Wallowa 
County, hay being offered! for sale with 
no buyers. 

While many farm flock owners in wet- 
ern Oregon well equipped and with ample 
feed saved a lamb crop of 100 per cent 
or more, there are numerous instances 
where only 50 per cent was saved. The 
bulk of the western Oregon lamb crop 
came on during near zero weather 0! 
January andi there is little doubt that the 
crop will be substantially smaller than 
last year. 

Control of internal parasites, improved 
sheep management, an improved qualit) 
of lamb marketed, is the southwestern 
Oregon program now well underway 4 
a means of decreasing costs. It is being 
sponsored by the county agents in Doug: 
las, Coos, Curry, Jackson and _ Josephine 
counties, and is supported by H. A. Lint: 
gren, of the State College. In this com 
nection a series of eight wool growels 
meetings were conducted during February 
in Coos and Curry counties. 

W. L. Teutsch. 
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Lamb Market Conditions and Prices in February 


CHICAGO 


Sate tui lamb trade was on an almost 
continuous down grade, sliding on a 
well-greased set of skids. Heavy receipts 
with restricted demand for the product 
told the story. New brands of earnest 
and not illogical profanity illuminated 
the murky gloom of the sheep house in- 
terior as props under the price-list weak- 
ened the third week. A semblance of 
stability appeared, but it was due solely 
to slight curtailment of receipts and al- 
though calculated to revive hope that the 
bottom of the slump had been reached, 
the market headed for a new low level 
the following week and did not stop its 
downward career until the final session, 
when shipping demand revived sufficient- 
ly to put the top over $10.50, the crest 
of the price-list on the final session being 
$10.85. At the end of January $12.50 @ 
12.75 took the bulk of the fat lambs at 
Chicago; on the last round of February, 
the bulk was down to $10.25@10.50, 
only a few shipper packages selling above 
that figure, and the net decline for the 
month was $2.25 per hundredweight. On 
the last rounci the bulk of the fat lambs 
weighing 92 pounds down sold at $10.25 
@10.50; good 93 to 97-pound lambs at 
$9.75 and extreme weights in odd lots as 
low as $9. Early in January before the 
slump set in $14.25 was the top, $13.75 
to $14, taking the bulk, so that from the 
“high” of January to the “low” of Feb- 
ruary the descent was abruptly $3.75 to 
$4.25 per hundredweight. 


Efforts to Improve the Market 


Doleful accounts came daily from the 
dressed market, both local and at the 
Atlantic seaboard, necessitating recourse 
to freezing facilities. One difficulty with 
the dressed market was failure of the dis- 
tributive arm of the trade to adjust prices 
tc the ultimate consumer in line with the 
decline in carcass cost, 

A visit to Chicago at mid-February by 
a delegation of Colorado and Nebraska 
feeders resulted in conferences with pack- 
ers and others engaged in meat distribu- 
tion, which elicited interest in a some- 
what clesperate situation and inaugurated 
a campaign to stimulate consumption. 


The moment appeared opportune, as cur- 
rent beef prices were at a lofty level and 
the hay market had been climbing for 
weeks in succession, yet results were dis- 
appointing as the rank and file of local 
meat vendors did not respond. Lamb was 
made a “leader” by dealers on a large 
scale, but the multitude still provisions 
its ice box at neighborhood stores and 
seeking cheaper lamb, found that the same 
old prices were being exacted. Restaur- 
ants and other public eating places main- 
tained the regular tariff. One Colorado 
man related his experience at a hotel 
where he was charged a dollar for two 
lamb chops, apparently extracted from a 
cull carcass; another told of a tax of 90 
cents for a mutton chop contributed by 
an over-fat ewe. 

The emergency’ might 
met more promptly by retailers but 
not until late in February did the 
average marketman decide to give ‘his 
customers the benefit of the crash in 
wholesale prices. As usual the fact was 
demonstrated that wholesale and retail 
arms of the trade are not on speaking 
terms. Retailers’ contention that sharp 


have been 


fluctuations in wholesale prices cannot be 
followed by counter quotations may not 
be without logic, but when, as in this 
iristance a market moves definitely from 


high to low levels a different policy would 
be good judgment. When the market 
heads in the reverse direction retailers 
discover the fact overnight. 

This break calls renewed attention to 
the oft-repeated fact that outlet channels 
for lamb are narrow and well defined. 
Gut beef prices and the entire country re- 
sponds by taking the commodity in larger 
quantities at the lower price; in the case 
of pork response is even more prompt; 
but lamb, pent up in the distribution 
process, has no other outlet than the 
freezer. 


Wholesale Prices 


The danger signal was flying at the 
end of January, but even the gloom ele- 
ment did not sense what was about to 
happen, because nearly a decade had 
elapsed since the last similar performance. 
A comparison of wholesale carcass cost 
before the February break and at the 
close of that month on Chicago and New 
York bases is illustrative. 

Obviously had retail prices followed 
wholesale cost downward promptly, con- 
sumption of the product would have been 
promptly stimulated. In the case of pork 
loins retail prices move constantly in con- 
flormity with wholesale cost, probably 


for the reason that 90 per cent of the pop- 








Wholesale Prices Before and After the Break 


LAMB 


38 Pounds Down: Before 


29c 
28 
27 
26 
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39 to 45 Pounds: 


Good 


®OHOO 


46 to 55 Pounds: 
Choice 
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MUTTON: 
Ewe 70 Pounds Down: 


Medium 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


After Before After 
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ulation is in the pork consuming class. 
Sharp cuts to levels below quotations in 
an effort to clear accumulations failed to 
exert the desired influence. At New York 
clearance sales at $3 to $4 declines did 
not get results. At Chicago the whole- 
sale lamb market almost disappeared at 
intervals. The government report for the 
week ending February 7, reads: “Barely 
a market existed. Salesmen forgot cost, 
taking any price within reason.” THe 
Chicago report of February 14 says: 
“Prices $1 to $3 lower found a cleanup 
impossible even when offered $1 to $2 be- 
low quotations.” At New York that week 
the market was demoralized, heavy lamb 
carcasses not moving at $15. Stew meat 
sold in Chicago at $8; light hind saddles 
at $18. 

All this demoralization was created by 
an increase of about a quarter of a 
million head compared with February, 
1929, around the market circle. It was 
a case of numbers rather than weight, as 
the run carried no burdensome surplus of 
big lambs, in fact more complaint was 
heard in killing circles of an overdose 
of unfinished lambs than anything else. 
As a result of this the spread between 
mecium and common grades was narrow; 
between medium and finished stock, wide 
and when this condition develops it is, at 
least, prima facie evidence that the market 
is filled with one kind of stock. 


Features of Month’s Lamb Trade 


The month’s features in live lamb trade 
were: 

Continuous heavy receipts with a large 
percentage of half and near-fat stock. 

A deceptive set of top prices as only a 
small percentage of the crop had a place 
in the upper levels. Common and med- 
ium light lambs at $9 to $10 were almost 
on a parity with fat 95 to 100-pound 
stock and little lower than medium weight 
unfinished lambs, feeders taking out the 
latter kind at $9.25@9.50 for shearing 
purposes. 

A limited shipping demand at Chicago 
owing to piling up of dressed product 
at the Atlantic seaboard. 

Breaks of 50 cents to 75 cents 
hundredweight on single sessions. 

Liquidation by farmer feeders east of 
the Missouri River who had delayed 


per 





marketing in expectation of repetition of 
what happened last year. 

A dollar spread between 84 to 85- 
pound lambs on the one hand and 97 
to 100-pound stock on the other. A 
sprinkling of lambs weighing around 120 
pounds sold as low as $8.50, but not in 
load lots. 

The slump was heralded by a break of 
50 @ 65 cents during the week ending 
February 1; the first week of February 
light lambs declined 25 @ 50 cents; heav- 
ies as much as a dollar; the second week 
took off 75 cents; but a reaction of 25 
cents occurred during the third week in 
response to an appeal for lighter receipts. 
However, the last week of the month start- 
ed the whole price-list on another steep 
down grade, 75 cents to $1 being lost 
before the final day when 25 cents was 
put on by revival of eastern demand. 


Prices This February and Last 
From the “high” of $13.75@14.25 in 


January, February entered with a $13.50 


top and a $12.25@12.75 bulk; feed-— 


ers selling at $11@12; yearlings $11@ 
11.50, and fat ewes at $6@6.75, with 
a $7 top. 

During the week ending February 8, 
the top on lambs was $12.90, the bulk 
selling at $11 @ 12.25; feeders at $10.50 
@11.50; yearlings $9.50@10.75, and 
fat ewes at $5.50@6.50 with a $6.75 top. 

Nothing sold above $12.25 during the 
week of February 15, the bulk going at 
$10.25@11.25; feeders at $9.25@10.25 
and fat ewes at $5 @ 5.75. 

The week of February 22 developed a 
$12 top, bulk of lambs selling at $11@ 
11.50; feeders at $9.75@10.50, and fat 
ewes at $5@06. 

The crash of the final week carried the 
top down to $10.50 on the low day, or the 
27th, from which it reacted to $10.85 on 
February 28. On the low day, however, 
$9.75 @ 10.25 took a large percentage of 
the crop which ran heavily to half-fat 
ani) otherwise undesirable stock, over- 
weights selling largely at $9@9.50. A 
few yearlings made $8.75 @ 9 and the 
bulk of the ewes $5.50 @ 6. Feeders 
took out lambs for shearing purposes at 
$9.50 @ 10.50 and at Denver shearing 
lambs sold down to $8.50. 

Contrast these prices with those of the 
corresponding period of a year ago and 


one gets a jolt. At that time prices were 
soaring, continuing the ascent until! the 
middle of April, when $18 was reached 
followed by a sharp reaction. A year ago 
$16.75 to $17 took the bulk at a period 
when it was a $10@ 10.50 market this 
year; yearlings were worth $13.50 @ 
14.25; feeding lambs $15 @ 15.50 and fat 
ewes $8.50@9.25. Late in March $17@ 
17.75 bought the pick of the crop, creat- 
ing an era of good feeling in producing 
circles and laying the ground work for 
this season’s catastrophe. 

Including a delegation of unfinished 
lambs, the bulk of the crop sold in Chi- 
cago late in February at $9.75 @ 10.50, 
with a $10.85 top. At the same period 
of 1929, the top was $17.50 and the bulk 
sold at $16 @ 17; in 1928, the top was 
$16.65 and the bulk $15.50 @ 16; in 1927 
$14.25 @ 16 took the bulk with a $16.15 
top. Back in 1921 it was a $9.50 @ |! 
market with an $11.25 top, a sham 
decline from the high level of 1920 when 
$20.65 was the top and $19.25 @ 20 took 
the bulk. The lowest prices at this per- 
iod during the 1920 to 1930 gap were 
$12.25 @ 13.75 on the bulk in 1926 when 
$14.40 was the top. 


Contributing Causes to Low Market 

Obviously the winter market will not 
stand crowding, as the line between ei- 
cess and a sufficiency is finely drawn; 4 
few thousand increase or decrease in 4 
single week exerts a potent influence on 
values. The trouble was started this year 
when feeders west of the Missouri River 
overloaded last fall, aggravated by un- 
favorable physical conditions early in the 
winter which set the stock back, prevent 
ing early topping out and better distribu- 
tion. The situation was further aggraval- 
ed by feeders in the farming sections east 
of the Missouri River who took theif 
cue from the high February and Marti 
market last year and delayed finishing 
until late on the theory that this per 
formance would be repeated. When prices 
began tumbling in February this element! 
injected demoralization by throwing a lot 
of half and two-thirds fat stuff on the 
market. This is indicated by the fact that 
Chicago received relatively few Colorado 
lambs during February, but was ©0l 
stantly overloaded with near-by stuff that 

(Continued on page 42) 
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H. L. FINCH, Breeder of Hampshire Sheep, Soda Springs, Idaho 
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Many times winner and champion. Grandson of “Old 467” 
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EASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM 


The most profitable sheep raised are the big boned, ° 
fine wool, smooth Rambouillets. They are longer-lived, 
heartier, more easily handled, and will net more money 
year after year than any other breed of sheep. They are 
the foundation stock, and are ideal for the small farms 
and the big range herds. 


This type of Rambouillet is raised on the Madsen 
ranch, and is for sale at all times. 


We are offering one to two hundred ewes bred to 
some of our choice stud rams; delivery November or 
December, at greatly reduced prices. Also have 700 head 
of big boned, thrifty, smooth ram lambs, the best we have 
ever raised. Prices reasonable. 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 


“COOLIDGE” Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Home of “I AM”—the $2,000 Lamb PHONE 174 
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(Continued from page 40) 

might have been advantageously unload- 
ed in December and January and probably 
would have been but for the lure of 
another February and March boom. If 
a formula with respect to marketing ex- 
ists, it is that last year’s performance is 
rarely, if ever, repeated. Those who as- 
sume otherwise invariably ride for a fall. 
This abundance of near-by stuff delivered 
320,000 head at Chicago against 254,000 
a year ago. That increase engendered the 
trouble. January and February receipts 
aggregated 653,000 against 578,000 last 
year. All the statistics indicate that pro- 
duction has followed price as it invariably 
Coes. 

Meanwhile the primary movement from 
every other western feeding section has 
been considerably in excess of the cor- 
responding period of 1929. 

Heavy receipts have naturally made 
the weight problem serious, but finish 
has been a factor. Half-fat lambs got 
severe penalization as shearers were out 
of the market owing to an unfavorable 
wool market. Tonnage is always a detri- 
ment to price and this season aggregate 
production has been heavy. 

At the beginning of March the horizon 
was full of lambs and the prospect for the 
rest of the season unpromising, as the 
“hold-back” policy cannot be continued 
with the end of the season only a few 
weeks distant. In the aggregate an enorm- 


ous loss will fall on feeders, especially in 
the trans-Missouri. area, estimates being 
$4 to $5 per head. After the winter crop 
has been cleaned up, a “new book” will 
be made and as there is nothing certain 
about the spring lamb crop, conjecture 
as to what will happen under new supply 
conditions is impossible. Last year prices 
broke sharply late in the winter and if 
the rule works that action should be re- 
versed this year as few second-hand, or 
shearing lambs have gone out during the 
winter and bare spots have a habit of 
bobbing up suddenly. This much is 
definitely known: that consumption can- 
not readily absorb a substantial increase 
even at materially lower prices. Chang- 
ing the diet of people is not accomplished 
overnight, but is a process of education 
and slow development. 

So far as the future is concerned, pres- 
ent conditions are not discouraging, but 
what has happened recently should be a 
warning against undue expansion. 


J. E. Poole. 
ST. JOSEPH 


HEEP receipts for February were ap- 

proximately 158,000, the largest num- 
ber ever received for this month. Of the 
month’s receipts around 84,000 were from 
Colorado feed lots. The lamb market 
during the month continued on the down 
grade. The closing top on 81@89-pound 


weights was $10.00, with 90@98-pounders 











Weproduce 
a high type 
of Ram- 
bouillet. 


WM. BRIGGS & SON 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 


Briggs 1144—Yearling Rambouillet Ewe, 
California State Fair, 1927 


% 


A choice lot 
of ewes and 
rams for 
sale at all 
times. 


Grand Champion Rambouillet Ewe at 
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$9.00@9.75 and 102-pound averages at 
$8.75. At the close of January the top 
was $12.35, with 103-pound averages at 
$11.50. Clipped lambs opened the month 
at $11.50 and closed at $9.10. Feeding 
and shearing lambs sold on late days at 
$8.50@8.75. Aged sheep close around 
$1.50 lower. Choice ewes on the close 
were quoted around $5.00, wethers $6.00 
@6.50 and yearlings around $8.00. 
H. H. Madden 


KANSAS CITY 

a brought a debacle in the 

sheep market.. Prices broke to a new 
low level for the year and to the lowest 
point in any February since 1915. The 
general price level, with the exception ofa 
few brief rallies, has been on the down 
grade since December and thus far has 
not fallen to a low enough point to bring 
any assurance that the bottom has been 
reached. The packers, commission met, 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
as well as feeders have been doing their 
utmost to bring about a rally through 
broader outlet for dressed lambs and mut 
ton, but while there has been some re 
sponse to these constructive moves it has 
not been sufficient to rally the outlet 
demand into aggressive volume. 

Wool prices are low. Pelts are selling 
at the lowest levels in many years 
Dressed lamb and mutton have to carry 
practically the entire first cost. Even at 
that ovine meat is 20 to 35 per cett 
lower than a year ago and _ relative) 
lower than beef or pork. In the yea's 
of small supply and high prices matj 
people have turned away from dressd 
lamb products and it is a slow proces 
of winning them back on the call of lo 
prices. It would seem therefore that tie 
high prices of former years, however 
attractive they were to producers, have 
brought the present adverse situation it 
outlet channels. The retailer has ridden 
the lamb and mutton market to deat 
The consuming public has become s0 4 
customed to hear 75 to 90 cents a pout 
asked for lamb chops, 55 to 75 cents fot 
leg of lamb, 40 to 50 cents a pound fo 
stew, that now it is not easily persuaded 
to make further inquiry as to prices. TW 
advertising campaign now under way i 
a good thing, wisely conducted, but it i 
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meeting the stone wall of indifference that 
was built up during the period of high 
price and most of this lack of interest 
can be traced directly to the retailer. 

A period of actual bargain prices in 
ovine meat, such as is now justified on 
the basis of prices for live weight, may 
tend to renew the taste for lamb and 
mutton, but before this is accomplished 
the retailer will have to swing in line 
and do his part.. There are two great 
arms of the livestock and meat tradle— 
production and distribution. Each one 
has many subdivisions and naturally to 
accomplish anything constructive and of 
lasting value all must work together. 
Some retail shops are doing their share, 
but a majority are not. 


Another fact that has tended to create 
uneasiness is an estimated 15 per cent in- 
crease in supplies on feed January I, to- 
gether with the assertion that production 
has reached the saturate position. It 
would seem that with annual per capita 
production of lamb and mutton still be- 
low 6 pounds, as compared with 50 to 60 
pounds for beef and 70 and 79 pounds for 
pork, dressed lamb and mutton have 
a greater field in which to expand than 
beef or pork. An average one-half pound 
increase in per capita use of ovine meat 
would more than care for -any expansion 
that has been brought about in produc- 
tion in recent years. 


January closed with best lambs selling 
at $12.25. February closed with best 
lightweight lambs selling up to $10, and 
extreme heavyweights in fleece as low as 
$8.25 and best shorn lambs $9.10. Late 
February prices simply mean the sever- 
est loss sheep feeders have encountered in 
many years. Considering the prices paid 
for thin lambs last fall the present price 
level means the-largest loss ever recorded 
in the sheep feeding industry. Whether 
the market will rally to any material dke- 
gree is uncertain. The supply situation 
is against any material upturn, unless 
demand for ovine meat can be expanded 
immediately. 

Fat ewes at $3.50 to $5.35, on the 
close, with yearlings quoted at $7 to $8 
and wethers $6 to $7 -was the status of 
mature sheep. Supplies were fairly lib- 
eral. 


C. M. Pipkin. 


BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 


“Senator”’—Bullard Bros.’ Yearling Rambouillet Ram—Reserve Cham- 
pion Ram of the 1928 Chicago International Live Stock Show. 


Flock Founded in 1875 


Correspondence Solicited 


; 


++++++ 


F. N. Bullard, Manager 








OMAHA 


el in February, when top lambs 

dropped to 12 cents at Omaha, the 
price looked cheap, but by the time 
“finis” had been written to one of the 
worst months the lamb feeder has been 
obliged to go through in over eight years, 
2 cents would have been a comparative- 
ly good selling figure. Or even 11 cents. 

Heavy receipts, coming at a time when 
business depression and warm weather 
for this time of the year seriously cur- 
tailed demand for lamb meat, brought 
about a decline of $2.25@2.75 in prices 
for live animals at this point during the 
four-week period just ended. At Omaha 
the run broke all previous February rec- 
ords at almost 251,000 head. 

The break started early in the month 
and continued with but little interrup- 
tion. For a time, during the third week 
of trade, it looked as though boom had 
been reached but quotations again back- 
peddled during the final week. 


From $12.15 on Monday, February 3, 
top had dropped to $10.00 on the 28th, 
packers stopping then at $9.75 and pay- 
ing it only for best light lambs. The bulk 
was selling on closing rounds at $9.00@ 
9.50 and some half-fat and extreme weight 


lambs had to go down to $8.50, with 
light clippers at $8.75. 

Extreme uneveness featured the mar- 
ket aside from the break, similar qual- 
ity and weights selling as much as 50c@ 
$1.00 apart on the same day. Trade 
ruled dull all month with packers still 
claiming minuses even at the lower levels 
prevailing on the close. By the end of 
February live lambs were selling as.much 
as 7 cents a pound under a year ago and 
the dressed product was off 6 to 10 cents 
a pound, or even more in extremes com- 
pared with last year at this time. 

In the last two days the market has re- 
acted almost 50@75 cents and it is felt 
in some quarters that the bottom has been 
passed, with comparatively low prices 
stimulating demand for lamb meat. On 
the other hand, while prices may not go 
any lower than they have in the last 
month, there is little to indicate any 
sharp advance at this time. Present indi- 
cations are that there are still plenty of 
lambs on feed in western Nebraska and 
Colorado and in some quarters they are 
talking at least a decent showing of Cali- 
fornia spring lambs for the April market. 

So far receipts from Nebraska and 
Colorado have shown but a slight increase 
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Rambouillet Ewes For Sale 


Feed and Range Conditions Make It Necessary 


for Me to Dispose of a Part of My Ewes—Even 
if I Have to Shade Prices. 


Write or Wire 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 


HANFORD, CALIF. 
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CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 


America’s Champion Flock of Lincolns 
and Cotswolds 


Winners of Twelve First Prizes and Three 
Champions at the 1929 Utah State Fair 


Ram Lambs—Bred Ewes in Either Cotswolds or Lincolns Delivered at Ogden, Utah, 
January 1, 1930. LET US HAVE YOUR ORDER. 


HARRY T. CRANDELL 


BOX 477 CASS CITY, MICHIGAN 














BOOKS FOR SALE .  Coffey’s Productive Sheep Husbandry, 

By pons ar oe ae and — 

anagement, .00; Sampson’s ative 

NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS American Forage Plants, $5.00; Samp- 

ASSOCIATION son’s Livestock Husbandry on Range and 
McCornick Bldg. - Salt Lake City Pasture, $4.50. 





CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 


WE HAVE FOR 1930 
SOME EXTRA GOOD RANGE.RAMS 
Large, Smooth, Long Wool 


A Splendid Selection of Stud Ewes and Rams 


W. D. Candland & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

















over a year ago and fall short of two years 
ago, with a larger number on feed this 
year. Since seven main western markets 
have received more sheep and lambs dur- 
ing the first two months of this year than 
in any corresponding time in ten years 
it would indicate more liberal marketing 
from the corn belt with western feeders 
holding back. 

Proportionately speaking, demand for 
feeding and shearing lambs was not up 
to February, 1929. Shipments of feeder 
sheep and lambs back to the country 
showed an increase of about 2,000 head 
over February, 1929, but total receipts 
were 25,000 head heavier than a year ago 
Local feed lot operators have been buying 
the lightest for this season in several 
years but by the end of February there 
was somewhat more inquiry for good 
fleshy lambs on shearing account. 

On the break in fats, prices for feeding 
lambs declined around $3.00 per hun- 
dredweight during the month and the 
spread between them and fat stock was 
wider than was the case last February, 
Sales ranged up to $11.35 early in the 
month, but in the late trade nothing 
passed $9.00 and good throwouts were 
being bought down to $8.00 and under. 


Supplies of aged sheep were light all 
month but fat ewes met a more or less 
indifferent outlet and prices declined 
$1.25@1.50. At the end of February the 
best were not quotable much over $5.00, 
although fat ewes have shared the recent 
reaction in lambs and top kinds have 
been returned to $5.50. 

K. H. Kittoe 


DENVER 


.. aad receipts during the month of 

February declined considerably this 
year from one year ago, reflecting the 
tendency to hold stock back on account Oi 
the unsatisfactory market. The Februar) 
run this year was 134,952 against a run 
ot 158,606 in February, 1929. Gloom 
continues to hover over the sheep barns 
where further declines were registered dul 
ing the month just ended. Compared t 
the opening of the month, closing quota 
tions were around $2.50 to $2.65 4 
hundredweight off on fat lambs. Consigi 
ors are losing money heavily on the lambs 
they are marketing at this time and nat 
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urally are not feeling very good about it. 


Pa SHEEP RANCH 
Fat ewes remain about steady as compared For two new subscriptions to the Na- 


tional Wool Grower ($1.50 each), we 27,000 acres for sale. $2.75 per acre, 
to a month ago. . ; ti : 
he he oe a will send you either the regulation Boy part cash, 10 years’ time on balance. Write 
January market hoping for improvement Scout knife or the Remington stock knife. GROTE REALTY COMPANY 


Topeka, Kansas 

in February were doomed to disappoint- NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
ment. The market not only did not im- 509 McCornick Building 
prove, but became worse as the month SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH _ PAVRENCH. PREMIUM 
edvaicea ANNOUNCEMENT 

Good fat lambs were selling at the 
close of Summers 0911.75. By the nid. Fe ee 
of February, declines had carried the 
market to a top of $10, while on the Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 
closing session of the month, fat lambs 
sold at $9.15. Fat ewe prices held gener- Carload Lots 
ally steady during the month. Good ewes 
sold at $4.75 to $5.25 early in the month 
and the same prices were prevailing at Oldest pure blood flock in 
the close, with the plainer grades selling Arizona. Large bone, long 
down to $4. wool type, range raised, good 

Since the first of March, a ray of hope feet. Winter range one thou- 
has dawned for the feecer in the slight sand feet elevation. Summer 
improvement noted in values. Many in range eight thousand feet. 
the trade believe that the bottom has been 
reached at the present time and that a 
gradual improvement will be noted from For prices write or wire. 
this time on. Much, of course, depends 






































upon the question of orderly marketing, 

at the lamb feeders of the West are well =: 2 HUD SPE TH 
organized to carry out their orderly 
marketing plans and it is believed that 
they will do so. With the lambs still 
remaining in the feed lots well distributed, 
it is believed that a gradual improvement 
in prices will result. 


Buckeye, Arizona 
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MANTI LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


MANTI, UTAH 
Founded in 1907 From Best Rambouillet Flocks in America 


a 


W. N. Fulton 


ARKANSAS FEEDERS MEET 


Shen Arkansas Valley Stock Feeders 
Association (sheep feeders) held thei: 

annual meeting in Las Animas, Colorado, 
February 19, with a large number in at- 

1 of | ‘endance. Representatives from the rail- 
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this JB ads were there and two-speakers from 
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the the Agricultural College at Fort Collins. 
nt of fp /hey gave the feeders talks on the loss of 
uary fg mbs in feed lots and new rations with 
un which experiments are now being made. 
Joom The feeders voted to collect two cents 
parns i head for the year 1931, the money to be 
| dur- f§ "Sed to advertise dressed lamb. 

ed to Lamb feeders are all losing money this 
uota- year with no prospect of getting out even. 
65 4 Wool is low, pelts are low and there are 
isign- ff 00,000 more lambs on feed in Colorado 
lambs f§ “Nd Nebraska than last year. 


p BREEDERS OF RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
{ nat- ueblo, Colorado C. W. Beach 
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Flock Masters! 





Do you want to get. 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 
your flock? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 





ROMNEY SHEEP 


New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 





A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Association 


The Secretary—P. O. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. 


Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 


Send for literature 


(INCORPORATED) 














IDEAS ON LAMBING 

A lamb gains greatly in strength the 

first few hours of its life, if it gets 
food often enough. Some of the ewes 
are lazy and lie down in the pen all night. 
Therefore, if the night watch makes them 
get up several times in the night, the 
lambs will suck often and get strong. 

If there are one, two or three-day old 
bunches on the range close to the corral 
or in pens near the corral, they should be 
stirred up twice during the night. The 
lambs will then get up and nurse and with 
the warm milk in them, will not chill to 
death and will gain strength. 

Each pair of twin lambs should be put 
in a separate pen or lot with their mother 
and kept there for at least three days. 
Weak lambs should be treated in the 
same way; that is, the ewe and her lamb 
should be left in a large pen or lot alone 
for three days at least. 

In Rambouillet shéep the herding in- 
stinct is often stronger than the mother 
instinct, so that when they see the ‘drys’ 
or ewes with older and stronger lambs 
leading off and feeding, they are apt to 


leave their lambs, if they are weaker, 
and feed with the other ewes, thus letting 
their own lambs go too long without 
sucking. This not only weakens the lamb, 
but if the ewe has much milk, after his 
fast, the lamb will gorge himself, which 
puts his digestive system out of order 
and retards his growth. 

If range bunches are rounded up 
separately into a tight bunch two or three 
times a day and held a few minutes until 
they all stop bawling, all of the lambs 
will have an opportunity to nurse. In 
that way they will not go too long with- 
out food. 

Weak lambs and weak ewes should be 
cut back; that is, lambs that are born 
weak today’ should be held or cut back 
and put in with those that will be dropped 
tomorrow. Weak ewes too should be cut 
back so that they will be with a group 
that does not travel too much. 

If rounded up in bunches about 9 a.m., 
and 4 or 5 p.m. and again at bedding- 
down time, all the ewes suckle their 
lambs, provided they are kept rounded 
up for a few minutes and not allowed to 





feed. Such practice will make good 
mothers out of all the ewes, especially if 
yearlings, and the lambs will be big and 
strong. A lamb makes its greatest 
growth one month before birth and one 
month after. 

Ewes and lambs out over the range 
should be stirred up at daybreak, which 
is colder than at any time during the 
night. The lambs will nurse and chill- 
ing will be avoided. If it is too hot to 
round the bunches up in the daytime 
then all that can be done is to rous 
them at daylight and round them up @! 
bedding-dowr time. The lambs will only 
go then from 9 p.m. until 3 or 4 am 
without sucking. It takes hard and it- 
telligent work to make a success of lamb- 
ing as in most other endeavors, and in 
lambing long hours are necessary [0 
greatest success. 

In order to have the fattest and strong: 
est ewes and lambs, something besides 
soft, green grass is required as feed. |! 
they are on old bunch grass, they will eat 
more of it than one would imagine along 
with the green grass, and there is some 
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strength to old bunch grass. Soft, green 
grass is healthy and is good hot summer 
feed, but it has no strength. 

In order for ewes and lambs to handle 
well when they are put in the band, the 
lambs must be taught to stay with their 
mothers. At least for the first day, the 
lamb should be kept right with its mother 
and away from the other ewes—not ten or 
fifteen feet from its mother, but carried 
and placed right with her whenever she 
wanders off. Then, when in small bun- 
ches, ewes and lambs should be paired 
off, especially when moved from one place 
to another; this teaches the lambs to go 
with and also stay with their mothers. 

The best method to follow with a drop 
band, I believe, is to give them a small 
jag of hay each morning before taking 
them out on the grass; then trail them 
out to where the feed is. Then go to 
the lead so they will know that is where 
they are to stop for the day. Let them 
scatter out fairly well and feed there all 
day, each one moving around in circles. 
To break them to feed this way, | had 
best luck using a rock and turning just a 


few here and there around the band. 
After they are broke a yell will generally 
turn any little bunch that feeds too far in 
one direction away from the band. If 
they will not turn for a yell, one has to 
use the dog. This system can be used 
with ewes and lambs too. Where one 
way system of herding is used, the lead 
should be checked often. 

If a bunch of ewes and lambs are 
driven from one place to another and 
held until they all stop bawling, you have 
not left any lambs behind. But if some 
ewes are still bawling after being held 
quite a spell, some of the lambs have 
probably been left behind. If paired off 
often they are not nearly so apt to get 
lost from each other and go back. If 
yearling ewes drop their lambs outside 
and the lambs are picked up immediately 
and put in a warm place with their 
mothers, the mothers will own their lambs 
better than if the lambs were dropped in 
the warm sheds. 

A lot of sleep and suckle makes big fat 
lambs. A ewe gives more milk if she is 
in a warm place and a lamb requires less 


milk if it isin a warm place. In suckling 
a lamb, it is better not to fill it full so 
that it will rustle for its food. 


If a ewe is not allowed to see or smell 
a bum lamb and the lamb is suckled on 
her for 24 hours, she will take it just as 
though it were her own lamb because her 
milk has gone through the lamb and it 
has the right smell. 

Dogs should not be used in rounding 
up bunches. When rounded up often, 
the lambs keep big teats suckeci down. 
When a lamb bawls, it is hungry. 

The best place to bed sheep down is in 
a dry place, on a south slope or rock pile. 
If a bunch of ewes and young lambs are 
stopped on a south slope and held a few 
minutes, the lambs will lie down and 
sleep. Then the ewes can go over to the 
opposite north slope where the feed is 
thick and where they can still see their 
lambs. The ewes will suckle their lambs 
often when they can see them. 

Always mix the lead bunches and let 
the young lambs stay separate as long as 
possible. Tie an old granny up until 
after she has lambed and keep her tied 




















CHAMPION RAMBOUILLET RAM 
1929 Season 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 


=< 
Breeders of 
Rambouillet 
and 
Corriedale 


Sheep 
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KING BROTHERS COMPANY 





CHAMPION CORRIEDALE RAM 
1929 Season 


Undefeated at Wyoming State Fair, Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, American Royal 
and Chicago International, 1929, and Denver Stock Show, 1930. 


STOCK OF EITHER BREED SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 
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DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Range Rams Our Specialty 


We believe that the big ram 
with a long staple fleece that has 
density and fineness and is free 
from body wrinkles and kemp is 
the ideal ram for the range. 


If that is the kind of Rambouil- 
let ram you like, see ours. 


PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS 


Small Orders or Carload Lots 


DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


Deer Lodge, Montana 































HAMPSHIRES 


We have for sale this season: 
700 Head of Yearling Rams 
Several Cars of Big Ram Lambs 
Also several cars of Ewes 


Cambridge Land and 
Livestock Co. 


Breeders of Purebred and Registered 
Hampshire Sheep 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 


























DELAINE MERINOS 
BIG SMOOTH ONES 
The Ideal Wool and Mutton Combination 
RAMS or EWES 
Qne or a Carload—Shipped Anywhere on Approval 
«RANK H. RUSSELL, WAKEMAN, OHiv 
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SOLANO CORRIEDALE RANCH 
R. W. JICKLING—Elmira, Calif. 











up with her lamb for a while. Then she 
will not have any use for any other lamb. 
Where the day drop has all been made 
cn a smooth slope, if there are no coyotes 
bothering, the lambs will do better if they 
are left, each one alone with its mother, 
where they are dropped, than if bunched 
up the first night. They should be 
bunched up the next afternoon, however, 
and regularly thereafter. 

Ashwood, Oregon Frank S. Broderick 





SEVENTH NATIONAL MEAT 
STORY CONTEST 

NIVERSITY scholarships are to be 

awarded as major prizes in the seventh 
national meat story contest just announced 
for high school girls of the United States. 
The contest is held| annually under the 
direction of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 

The contest is intended as a supple- 
mentary project to the regular home 
economics work of high school girls. 
More than 16,000 students representing 
high schools in every state participated 
last year, it was said. The 1930 contest, 
which has just been launched and will 
come to a close on April 1, will have an 
entry list as large, or even larger than 
1929, the sponsors believe. 

Contestants are permitted to write on 
any angle of the subject of meat they 
desire. These essays will be judged by a 
committee of prominent home economics 
authorities. 

The interest of leaders in this field of 
instruction is attested by the fact that 
many of them served as judges in past 
contests, including such personages as Dr. 
Louise Stanley, chief of the bureau of 
home economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Miss Margaret Fedde, direc- 
tor of the home economics department, 
University of Nebraska; Prof. Mabel V. 
Campbell, director of home economics, 
University of Missouri; Dr. P. Mabel 
Nelson, head of the department of foods 
and nutrition, Iowa State College; and 
others. 

The revelation by a government survey 
that the average housewife’s knowledge 
of meat is very limited is said to have 
been one of the incentives for establish- 
ing this project for housewives of the 
future. 
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Rambouillets | 
For Sale 


100 head of large smooth range 


rams—about half of them polled. 
Fd 


W. 8. Hansen Co. 
COLLINSTON, UTAH 
Wynn S. Hansen, Mer. 
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ROMNEYS 


Results of three outstanding New Zealand 
Importations 


HAMPSHIRES 
Consistent High Quality Breeding 


SOUTHDOWNS 


University of California and 
Kentucky Ewes 


BROWNELL RANCH 


W. R. Hosselkus - - Woodland, Calif. 
E. E. Brownell - - 674 Mills Bldg., S. F. 











SHEEP 


We have some very fine bunches of yearling 
and two-year-old ewes for spring delivery, and 
prices are right. We can also furnish aged ewes 
as well as young ewes lambed out for April and 
May delivery. Give us a call. 


DAYBELL SHEEP COMMISSION CO. 
304 Atlas Building Salt Lake City, Utah 








Corriedales and Suffolks 


Registered Breeding Stock 


EDGMAR FARM 


DIXON, CALIF. 
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LINCOLNS 


One Car of Ram Lambs 


One Car of Ewes—One and 
two-year-olds, bred to our 
best imported:and Canadian 
National prize-winning ram. 


For full particulars write or wire 


R.S$.Robson & Son 


Denfield, Ont., Canada 
Telegraph Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
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MONTH in and month out, regardless of conditions, 
in spite of disquieting events in other industries, is 
a market service that live stock men have confidence in. 

It often happens that in other lines of activities, there 
is difficulty in moving goods offered for sale, and if 
transactions are made, the remuneration is not always 
sure. You hear the expression: “Land is not moving this 
summer,” or “It is hard to make collections.” But did you 
ever stop to think that at a live stock market, every day 
is sale day and cash is paid for each day’s offerings? 

Any system of purchasing live stock, which operates 
to draw live stock supplies from the open competitive 
market, and thus reduces competition, acts as a factor in 
depressing prices all along the line. When such a system 
also makes its selections from only the top class of ani- 
mals, and allows the inferior quality of animals to go on 
to the central market, the price situation is still further 
impaired. 

The Omaha Live Stock Market, equipped as it is to 
handle all kinds and numbers of live stock, and doing 
business in an honest and aggressive manner, is in a posi- 
tion to bring the shipper the best possible net returns on 
his shipments—whether one animal or a carload. 
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SHIP 


YOU? STOCK 


Meg Oe, 


THE 


Live Stock Market 
of the World 





